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HARD TIMES. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHAPTER Xl. 


Tue Fairy palaces, burst out into illumina- 
tion, before pale morning, showed the mon- 
strous serpents of smoke trailing themselves 
over Coketown. A clattering of clogs upon 
the pavement; arapid ringing of bells; and all 
the melancholy-mad elephants, polished and 
oiled up for the day’s monotony, were at their 
heavy exercise again. 

Stephen bent over his loom, quiet, watchful, | 
and steady. A special contrast, as every man 
was in the forest of looms where Stephen 
worked, to the crashing, smashing, tearing | 
piece of mechanism at which he laboured. 
Never fear, good people of an anxious turn of 
mind, that Art will consign Nature to oblivion. 
Set anywhere, side by side, the work of Gop 
and the work of man; and the former, even 
though it be a troop of Hands of very small 
account, will gain in solemn dignity from the 
comparison. 

Four hundred and more Hands in this} 
Mill; Two hundred and fifty horse Steam 
Power. It is known, to the force of a single | 
pound weight, what the engine will do; but, 
not all the calculators of the National Debt 
can tell me the capacity for good or evil, for) 
love or hatred, for patriotism or discontent, 
for the decomposition of virtue into vice, or 





the reverse, at any single moment in the soul of 
one of these its quiet servants, with the 
composed faces and the regulated actions. | 
There is no mystery in it; there is an un- 
fathomable mystery in the meanest of them, | 


for ever.—Supposing we were to reserve our | 
to | 


arithmetic for material objects, and 
govern these awful unknown quantities by 
other means ! 


The day grew strong, and showed itself 


outside, even against the flaming lights within. 
The lights were turned out, and the work went | 
on. The rain fell, and the Smoke-serpents, | 
submissive to the curse of all that tribe, | 
trailed themselves upon the earth. In the| 
waste-yard outside, the steam from the escape- 
pipe, the litter of barrels and old iron, the 
shining heaps of coals, the ashes everywhere, 
were shrouded in a veil of mist and rain. 

The work went on, until the noon-bell 


rang. More clattering upon the pavements. 
The looms, and wheels, and Hands, all out of 
gear for au hour. 

Stephen came out of the hot mill into the 
damp wind and the cold wet streets, haggard 
and worn. He turned from his own class and 
his own quarter, taking nothing but a little 
bread as he walked along, towards the hill on 
which his principal employer lived, in a red 
house with black outside shutters, green 
inside blinds, a black street door,up two white 
steps, BounDERBY (in letters very like him- 
self) upon a brazen plate, and a round brazen 
door-handle underneath it like a brazen 
full-stop. 

Mr. Bounderby was at his lunch. So 
Stephen had expected. Would his servant 


|say that one of the Hands begged leave to 


speak to him? Message in return, requiring 
name of such Hand. Stephen Blackpool. 
There was nothing troublesome against 
Stephen Blackpool ; yes, he might come in. 

Stephen Blackpool in the parlour. Mr, 
Bounderby (whom he just knew by sight), 
at lunch on chop and sherry. Mrs, 
Sparsit netting at the fireside, in a side- 
saddle attitude, with one foot in a cotton 
stirrup. It was a part, at once of Mrs. 
Sparsit’s dignity and service, not to lunch. 
She supervised the meal officially, but implied 
that in her own stately person she considered 
lunch a weakness. 

“Now, Stephen,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
“what's the matter with you ?” 

Stephen made a bow. Not a servile one— 
these Hands will never do that! Lord bless 
you, sir, you'll never catch them at that, if 
they have been with you twenty years !—and, 
as a complimentary toilet for Mrs. Sparsit, 
tucked his neckerchief ends into his waistcoat. 

“Noy, you know,” said Mr, Bounderby, 
taking some sherry, “ we have never had any 
difficulty with you, and you have never been 
one of the unreasonable’ ones, You don’t 
expect to be set up in a coach and six, and to 
be fed on turtle-soup and venison, with a gold 
spoon, as a good many of ’em do;” Mr. 
Bounderby always represented this to be the 
sole, immediate, and direct object of any 
Hand who was not entirely satisfied ; “and 
therefore I know already that ‘you have not 
come here to make a complaint. Now, you 
know, I am certain of that, beforehand.” 
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“No, sir, sure I ha’ not coom for nowt o’| 
th’ kind.” 
Mr. Bounderby seemed agreeably sur-| 
prised, notwithstanding his previous strong | 
conviction. “Very well,” he returned. 
“You're a steady Hand, and I was not mis- | 
taken. Now, let me hear what it’s all about. | 
As it’s not that, let me hear what it is.| 
What have you got tosay ? Out with it, lad!” | 
Stephen happened to glance towards Mrs. | 
Sparsit. “ Ican go, Mr. Bounderby, if you, 
wish it,” said that self-sacrificing lady, making 
a feint of taking her foot out of the stirrup. | 

Mr. Bounderby stayed her, by holding a 
mouthful of chop in suspension before swal- 
lowing it, and putting out his left hand. 
Then, withdrawing his hand and swallowing | 
his mouthful of chop, he said to Stephen : 

“Now, you know, this good lady is a born 
lady, a high lady. You are not to suppose 
because she keeps my house for me, that she 
hasn’t been very high up the tree—ah, up) 
at the top of the tree! Now, if you have) 
got anything to say that can’t be said before 
a born lady, this lady will leave the room. | 
If what you have got to say, can be said 
before a born lady, this lady will stay where | 
she is.” 

“Sir, I hope I never had nowt to say, | 
not fitten for a born lady to hear, sin’ I were 
born mysen’,” was the reply, accompanied 
with a slight flush. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Bounderby, pushing 
away his plate, and leaning back. “Fire | 
away !” | 

“T ha’ coom,” Stephen began, raising his | 
eyes from the floor, after a moment’s con-| 
sideration, “to ask yo yor advice. I need ’t} 
overmuch. I were married on a Eas’r Monday | 
nineteen year sin, long and dree. She werea| 
young lass—pretty enow—wi’ good accounts of 
hersen’. Well! She went bad—soon. Not 
along of me. Gonnows I were not a unkind 
husband to her.” 

“T have heard all this before,” said Mr. | 
Bounderby. “She found other companions, 
took to drinking, left off working, sold the 
furniture, pawned the clothes, and played old 
Gooseberry.” 

“] were patient wi’ her.” 

(“The more fool you, I think,” said Mr.) 
Bounderby, in confidence to his wine-glass.) 

“I were very patient wi’ her. I tried to 
wean her fra’t, ower and ower agen. I tried | 
this, I tried that, I tried t’oother. Iha’ gone | 
home, many’s the time, and found all vanished | 
as I had in the world, and her without a 
sense left to bless hersen’ lying on bare ground. 
I ha’ dun’t not once, not twice — twenty 
time !” 

Every line in his face deepened as he said 
it, and put in its affecting evidence of the suf- 
fering he had undergone. 

“From bad to worse, from worse to worse. 
She left me. She disgraced hersen’ every- 
ways, bitter and bad. She coom back, she 
coom back, she coom back. What could 


| 





| 'There she lay upon my harston ! 


| very difficult ; 


I do t? hinder her? I ha’ walked the 
streets nights long, ere ever I’d go home, 
I ha’ gone t’ th’ brigg, minded to fling 
mysen’ ower, and ha’ no more on’t. I ha’ 
bore that much, that I were owd when I were 
young.” 

Mrs. Sparsit, easily ambling along with her 
netting-needles, raised the Coriolanian eye- 
brows and shook her head, as much as to say, 
“The great know trouble as well as the small, 
Please to turn your humble eye in My diree- 
tion.” 

“T ha’ paid her to keep awa’ fra’ me. These 
five year I ha’ paid her, I ha’ gotten decent 
fewtrils about me agen. I ha’ lived hard and 
sad, but not ashamed and fearfo’ a’ the min- 
nits o’ my life. Last night, I went home, 
There she 
Is!” 

In the strength of his misfortune, and the 
energy of his distress, he fired for the moment 
like a proud man. In another moment, he 
stood as he had stood all the time—his usual 
stoop upon him ; his pondering face addressed 
to Mr. Bounderby, with a curious expression 
on it, half-shrewd, half-perplexed, as if his 
mind were set upon unravelling something 
his hat held tight in his 
left hand, which rested on his hip; _ his 
right arm, with a rugged propriety and force 
of action, very earnestly emphasising what hé 
said: not least so when it always paused, 
a little bent, but not withdrawn, as he 
paused, 

“T was acquainted with all this, you know,” 
said Mr. Bounderby, “except the last clause, 
long ago. It’s a bad job; that’s what it is, 
You had better have been satisfied as you 
were, and not have got married. However, 
it’s too late to say that.” 

“Was it an unequal marriage, sir, in point 
of years?” asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

“You hear what this lady asks. Was it 
an unequal marriage in point of years, this un- 
lucky job of yours ?” said Mr. Bounderby. 

“Not e’en so, I were one-and-twenty my- 
sen’; she were twenty nighbout.” 

“Indeed, sir?” said Mrs. Sparsit to her 
Chief, with great placidity. “I inferred, from 
its being so miserable a marriage, that it 
was probably an unequal one in point of 


| years.” 


Mr. Bounderby looked very hard at the 
good lady in a sidelong way that had an odd 
sheepishness about it. He fortified himself 
with a little more sherry. 

“Well? Why don’t you goon?” he then 
asked, turning rather irritably on Stephen 
Blackpool. 

“T ha’ coom to ask yo, sir, how I am to 
be ridden 0’ this woman.” Stephen infused 
a yet deeper gravity into the mixed expres- 
sion of his attentive face. Mrs. Sparsit 
uttered a gentle ejaculation, as having re- 
ceived a moral shock. 

“What do you mean?” said Bounderby, 
getting up to lean his back against the chim- 
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ney-piece. “What are you talking about ? 
You took her, for better for worse.” 

“T mun’ be ridden o’ her. I connot bear’t 
nommore. I ha’ lived under’t so long, for 
that I ha’ had’n the pity and the comforting 
words o’ th’ best lass living or dead. Haply, 
but for her, I should ha’ gone hottering 
mad.” 

“He wishes to be free, to marry the 
female of whom he speaks, I fear, sir,” 
observed Mrs. Sparsit in an under-tone, 
and much dejected by the immorality of the 
people. 

“JT do, The lady says what’s right. I do. 
I were a coming to’t. I ha’ read i’ th’ papers 
that great fok (fair faw ’em a’! I wishes 
’em no hurt!) are not bonded together for 
better for worse so fast, but that they can be 
set free fra’ their misfortnet marriages, and 
marry ower agen. When they dunnot agree, 


for that their tempers is ill-sorted, they | 
have rooms of one kind an’ another in their | 


houses, and they can live asunders. We 
fok ha’ only one room, and we can’t. 
that won’t do, they ha’ gowd and other cash, 
and they can say, ‘This for yo, and that for 
me,’ and they can go their separate ways. 


We can’t. Spite o’ all that, they can be set 


free for smaller wrongs than is suffered by | 


hundreds an’ hundreds of us—by women fur 
more than men—they can be set free for 
smaller wrongs than mine. So, I mun be 


ridden o’ this wife o’ mine, and I want| 


t’? know how?” 

“ No how,” returned Mr, Bounderby. 

“Tf I do her any hurt, sir, there’s a law to 
punish me ?” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“Tf I flee from her, there’s a law to punish 
me?” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“Tf I marry t’oother dear lass, there’s a 
law to punish me ?” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“If I was to live wi’ her an’ not marry 
her—saying such a thing could be, which it 
never could or would, an’ her so good-— 
there’s a law to punish me, in every innocent 
chilt belonging to me ?” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“ Now, a’ God’s name,” said Stephen Black- 
pool, “show me the law to help me!” 

“There’s a sanctity in this relation of life,” 
said Mr. Bounderby, “and—and—it must 
be kept up.” 

“No no, dunnot say that, sir. "Tan’t kep’ 
up that way. Not that way. ‘Tis kep’ 
down that way. I’m a weaver, I were in a 
fact’ry when a chilt, but I ha’ gotten een to 
see wi’ and eern to hear wi’. 1 read in th’ 
papers, every ‘Sizes, every Sessions —and 
_ read too—I know it !—with dismay— 

ow th’ unpossibility o’ ever getting un- 
chained from one another, at any price, on any 
terms, brings blood upon this land, and brings 
many common married fok (agen I say, women 


When | 
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|sudden death. Let us ha’ this, right under- 
stood. Mine's a grievous ease, an’ J want— 
if yo will be so good—t’ know the law that 
helps me.” 

“ Now, I tell you what!” said Mr. Boun- 
derby, putting his hands in his pockets. 
“There zs such a law.” 

Stephen, subsiding into his quiet manner,and 
| never wandering in his attention, gave a nod. 

“But it’s not for you at all. It costs 
money. It costs a mint of money.” 

How much might that be? Stephen 
ealmly asked. 

“Why, you'd have to go to Doctors’ Com- 
mons with a suit, and you’d have to go to a 
court of Common Law with a suit, and you’d 
have to go to the House of Lords with a suit, 
| and you'd have to get an Act of Parliament 
|to enable you to marry again, and it would 
cost you (if it was a case of very plain-sailing), 
I suppose from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
pound,” said Mr. Bounderby. “ Perhaps twice 
the money.” 

“There’s no other law ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Why then, sir,” said Stephen, turning 
white, and motioning with that right hand of 
his, as if he gave everything to the four winds, 
“"tisamuddle. "Tis just a muddle a’ toogether, 
an’ the sooner I am dead, the better.” 

(Mrs. Sparsit again dejected by the impiety 
of the people.) 

“Pooh, pooh! 
my good fellow,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
“about things you don’t understand; and 
| don’t you call the Institutions of your country 
a muddle, or you'll get yourself into a real 
muddle one of these fine mornings. The in- 
stitutions of your country are not your piece- 
work, and the only thing you have got to do, 
is, to mind your piece-work. You didn’t take 
your wife for fast and for leose; but for 
better for worse. If she has turned out 
worse—why, all we have got to say is, she 
might have turned out better.” 

**Tis a muddle,” said Stephen, shaking his 
head as he moved to the door. “Tis a’ a 
muddle !” 

“Now, I'll tell you what!” Mr. Bounderby 
resumed, as a valedictory address. “ With 
what I shall call your unhallowed opinions, 
you have been quite shocking this lady : who, 
as I have already told you is a born lady, 
and who, as I have not already told you, has 
had her own marriage misfortunes to the 
tune of tens of thousands of pounds—tens of 
Thou-sands of Pounds !” (he repeated it with 
great relish), “ Now, you have always been 
a steady Hand hitherto ; but my opinion is, 
and so I tell you plainly, that you are turning 
into the wrong road. You have been listen- 
ing to some mischievous stranger or other— 
they’re-always about—and the best thing you 
can do is, to come out of that.. Now, you un- 
derstand ;” here his countenance expressed 
marvellous acuteness ; “I canseeas far into a 


Don’t you talk nonsense, 





fur of’ener than men) to battle, murder, and} grindstone as another man; farther than a 
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good many, perhaps, because I had my nose! the idea crossed Stephen that he had seen 

well kept to it when I was young. I see this old woman before, and had not quite 

traces of the turtle soup, and venison, and liked her. 

gold spoon in this. Yes, I do!” cried Mr.| “O yes,” he returned, observing her more 

Bounderby, shaking his head with obstinate | attentively, “he were all that.” 

cunning. “ By the Lord Harry, I do! * “ And healthy,” said the old woman, “as 
With a very different shake of the head | the fresh wind?” 

and a deep sigh, Stephen said, “Thank you,| “Yes,” returned Stephen. “He were 

sir, I wish you good day.” So, he left Mr.’ ett’n and drinking—as large and as loud as a 

Bounderby swelling at his own portrait on the; Hummobee.” 

wall, as if he were going to explode himself} “Thank you!” said the old woman with 

into it; and Mrs. Sparsit still ambling on with | infinite content. “Thank you!” 

her foot in her stirrup, looking quite cast| He certainly never had seen this old woman 

down by the popular vices. | before. Yet there was a vague remembrance 

/in his mind, as if he had more than once 

| dreamed of some old woman like her. 


CHAPTER XII. mene 
She walked along at his side, and, gently 


Op SrerHEn descended the two white steps, 
shutting the black door with the brazen door- 
plate, by the aid of the brazen full-stop, to 
which he gave a parting polish with the sleeve | 
of his coat, observing that his hot hand | 
clouded it. He crossed the street with his | 


accommodating himself to her humour, he said 
Coketown was a busy place, was it not? To 
which she answered, “Eigh sure! Dreadful 
busy!” Then he said, she came from the 
country, hesaw ? To which she answered in 
the affirmative. 

I came 


eyes bent upon the ground, and thus was| “By Parliamentary, this morning. 
walking sorrowfully away, when he felt atouch | forty mile by Parliamentary this morning, 
upon his arm. and I’m going back the same forty mile this 

It was not the touch he needed most at such | afternoon. I walked nine mile to the station 
a moment—the touch that could calm the | this morning, and if I find nobody on the road 
wild waters of his soul, as the uplifted hand | to give me a lift, I shall walk the nine mile 
of the sublimest love and patience could abate | back to night. ‘That’s pretty well, sir, at my 
the raging of the sea—yet it was a woman’s age!” said the chatty old woman, her eyes 


hand too. It was an old woman, tall andj; 
shapely still, though withered by Time, on 
whom hiseyes fell when he stopped and turned. 
She was very cleanly and plainly dressed, | 
had country mud upon her shoes, and was'| 
newly come from a journey. The flutter of 
her manner, in the unwonted noise of the 
streets ; the spare shawl, carried unfolded on 
her arm; the heavy umbrella, and little 
basket ; the loose long-fingered gloves, to which 
her hands were unused ; all bespoke an old | 
woman from the country, in her plain holiday 
clothes, come into Coketown on an expedition 
of rare occurrence. Remarking this at a) 
glance, with the quick observation of his class, | 
Stephen Blackpool bent his attentive face— 
his face, which, like the faces of many of his | 
order, by dint of long working with eyes and 
hands in the midst of a prodigious noise, had | 
acquired the concentrated look with which we 
are familiar in the countenances of the deaf— 
the better to hear what she asked him. 

“Pray sir,” said the old woman, “did’nt 
I see you come out of that gentleman’s house ?” 

ointing back to Mr. Bounderby’s. “I believe 
it was you, unless I have had the bad luck to 
mistake the person in following ?” 

“Yes missus,” returned Stephen, “it were 
me.” 

“Have you—you'll excuse an old woman’s | 
curiosity—have you seen the gentleman ?” 

“ Yes, missus.” 

“And how did he look, sir? Was he| 
portly, bold, outspoken, hearty?” As she| 
straightened her own figure, and held up| 
her head in adapting her action to her words, | 





brightening with exultation. 
“*Deed’tis. Don’t do’t too often, missus.” 
“No, no. Once a year,’ she answered, 
shaking her head. “Ispend my savings so, 
once every year. I come, regular, to tramp 
about the streets, and see the gentlemen.” 
“Only to see ’em?” returned Stephen. 
“'That’s enough for mé,” she replied, with 
great earnestness and interest of manner. 
“T ask no more! I have been standing 
about, on this side of the way, to see that 


gentleman,” turning her head back towards 


Mr. Bounderby’s again, “ come out, But, he’s 
late this year, and I have not seen him. 
You came out, instead. Now, if I am obliged 
to go back without a glimpse of him—I 
only want a glimpse—well! I have seen 


|you, and you have seen him, and I must 


make that do.” Saying this, she looked at 
Stephen as if to fix his features in her mind, 
aud her eyes were not so bright as they had 
been. 

With a large allowance for difference of | 
tastes, and with all submission to the pa- 
tricians of Coketown, this seemed so extra- 
ordinary a souree of interest to take 80 
much trouble about, that it perplexed him. 
But they were passing the church now, and 
as his eye caught the clock, he quickened his 
pace. 

He was going to his work? the old 
woman said, quickening hers, too, quite 
easily. Yes, time was nearly out. On his 
telling her where he worked, the old woman 
became a more singular old woman than 
before. 
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“ An’t you happy ?” she asked him. the shameful figure heavy on the bed, but 
“ Why—there ’s—awmost nobbody but has | heavier on his heart. 
their troubles, missus.” He answered eva-| Machinery slackened; throbbing feebly like 
sively, because the old woman appeared to/}a fainting pulse; stopped. The bell again; 
take it for granted that he would be very|the glare of light and heat dispelled; the 
happy indeed, and he had not the heart to | factories, looming heavy in the black wet night; 
disappoint her. He knew that there was/|their tall chimneys rising up into the air like 
trouble enough in the world; and if the| competing Towers of Babel. 
old woman had lived so long, and could! He had spoken to Rachael only last night, 
count upon his having so little, why so|it was true, and had walked with her a little 
much the better for her, and none the worse | way ; but he had his new misfortune on him, 








for him. 

“Ay, ay! You have your troubles at 
home, you mean ?” she said. 

“Times. Just now and then,” he answered 
slightly. 


“ But, working under such a gentleman, | 


they don’t follow you to the Factory ?” 

No, no; they didn’t follow him there, said 
Stephen. All correct there. Everything 
accordant there. (He did not go so far as 


to say, for her pleasure, that there was a} 


sort of Divine Right there; but, I have 
heard claims almost as magnificent of late 
years.) 

They were now in the black bye-road near 
the plade, and the Hands were crowding in. 
The bell was ringing, and the Serpent was a 
Serpent of many coils, and the Elephant was 
getting ready. The strange old woman was 
delighted with the very bell. It was the 
beautifullest bell she had ever heard, she 
said, and sounded grand ! 

She asked him, when he stopped good- 


naturedly to shake hands with her betore | 


going in, how long he had worked there ? 
“ A dozen year,’ he told her. 


“T must kiss the hand,” said she, “that | 


has worked in this fine factory for a dozen 
year!” And she lifted it, though he would 
have prevented her, and put it to her lips. 


What harmony, besides her age and her'| 
siniplicity, surrounded her, he did not know, | 


but even in this fantastic action there was 
a something neither out of time nor place; 
a something which it seemed as if nobody 
else could have made as serious, or done 
with such a natural and touching air. 

He had been at his loom full half an 
hour, thinking about this old woman, when, 
having occasion to move round the loom 
for its adjustment, he glanced through a 
window which was in his corner, and saw her 
still looking up at the pile of building, lost 
in admiration. Heedless of the smoke and 
mud and wet, and of her two long journeys, 
she was gazing at it, as if the heavy thrum 
that issued from its many stories were proud 
music to her. 

She was gone by and by, and the day went 
after her, and the lights sprung up again, and 
the Express whirled in full sight of the Fairy 
Palace over the arches near: little felt amid 
the jarring of the machinery, and scarcely 
heard above its crash and rattle. Long 
before then, his thoughts had gone back to 
the dreary room above the little shop, and to 


‘in which no one else could give him a 
|moment’s relief, and, for the sake of it, and 
| because he knew himself to want that soften- 
jing of his anger which no voice but herg 
{could effect, he felt he might so far disre- 
|gard what she had said as to wait for her 
|again. He waited, but she had eluded him, 
| She was gone. On no other night in the 
| year, could he so ill have spared her patient 
| face. 

O! Better to have no home in which to 
| lay his head, than to have a home and dread 
|to go to it, through such a cause. He ate 
|and drank, for he was exhausted—but, he 
little knew or cared what ; and he wandered 
| about in the chill rain, thinking and thinking, 
}and brooding and brooding. 

No word of a new marriage had ever 
passed between them ; but Rachael had taken 
|great pity on him years ago, and to her 
| alone he had opened his closed heart all this 
time, on the subject of his miseries ; and he 
knew very well that if he were free to ask 
her, she would take him. He thought of the 
home he might at that moment have been 
seeking with pleasure and pride; of the 
different man he might have been that night; 
of the lightness then in his now heavy-laden 
‘breast; of the then restored honor, self- 
respect, and tranquillity, now all torn to 
pieces. He thought of the waste of the best 
part of his life, of the change it made in hig 
character for the worse every way, of the 
| dreadful nature of his existence, bound hand 
and foot to a dead woman, and tormented b 
a demon in her shape. He thought of 
Rachael, how young when they were first 
brought together in these circumstances, how 
mature now, how soon to grow old. He 
thought of the number of girls and women 
she had seen marry, how many homes with 
children in them she had seen grow up 
around her, how she had contentedly pursued 
her own lone quiet path—for him—and how 
he had sometimes seen a shade of melanchol 
on her blessed face, that smote him wit 
remorse and despair. He set the picture 
of her up, beside the infamous image of last 
night; and thought, Couldit be, that the whole 
earthly course of one so gentle, good, and 
self-denying, was subjugate to such a wretch 
as that! 

Filled with these thoughts—so filled that 
he had an unwholesome sense of growing 
larger, of being placed in some new and 
diseased relation towards the objects among 
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which he passed, of seeing the iris round 


every misty light turn red—he went home 
for shelter. 
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At anchor in the harbour of Valetta! 
Awake in my berth, missing the usual lullaby, 
the roaring of the waves, and thumping of 
the engine, I heard the rain as it came patter- 
ing down on the deck, . There was clear sky 
in the morning anda brilliant sun. The har- 
bour was astir; Coldstream and Grenadier 
Guards crowded the windows of the houses, and 
the veranda of the Lazaretto, the decks of the 
troop-ships recently arrived, were red, black, 
and white with soldiers, in every state of 
dress and undress; gay boats were at work, 
dancing about upon the surf between the 
shore and ships, carrying to land soldiers, 
who stepped out in full parade dress, boat- 
load after boat-load, from among the motley 
crowds of their companions. There was much 
cheering and laughter floating fitfully about. | 
I meant to make myself at home in Malta 
for at least a fortnight, and was very much 
disposed to do so. It was then Sunday morn- 
ing, in March, and I said to myself, I will 
put on my boots and go ashore to break- 
fast. 

Let the geographer desetibe Valetta; to 
do that is not my task. [went up the Strada | 
St. Lucia to look for the Imperial Hotel—a 
caravanserai beloved by midshipmen, and | 
therefore methought a very good place for a! 
gentleman unattached. Thither, accordingly, | 
I went, and there had breakfast in the coftee- 
room, with half-a-dozen guardsmen and sea- | 
captains. All were possessed by a most 
eager curiosity for news; and, as our vessel 
brought none of importance, there was great | 
disappointment. Nobody knew when the! 
Russians were to be attacked. That being | 
settled, all joined in a general assault upon | 
the trenchers of eggs, fowls, ham, and legs of | 
mutton, served in London style, at London | 
prices. The Imperial Hotel might, for any- 
thing that I saw foreign about it, be the Cock | 
in Fleet Street. 

I made haste out, therefore, into the | 
streets, and soon saw that it was not! 
England when I got into the bustle of the| 
Strada Reale. The whole pavement, and | 
portions of the road as well, were occupied | 
with people; the inhabitants of Valetta and 
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of a crusade in favour of the infidels, as the 
old knights of Malta would themselves have 
been, if they could have broken through 
the mosaic floors of the churches in which 
they lie, and have come out to see what 
was afloat under the sun. The female popu- 
lation of the town and neighbourhood had 
turned out, to a woman, for a good Sunday 
inspection of the newly-arrived troops. 
Maltese ladies of rank generally dress in ordi- 
nary European style, only with more decided 
preference for warm and sombre colours, 
Natives belonging to the middle and the lower 


classes commonly adhere to the old island 
costume, wearing black dresses, white collars, 


and large black shawls, gathered into a great 
many folds at one side, and drawn so far over 
the head, as to throw the face into shadow. 
The old women are quite interesting for their 
ugliness, the young ones for their beauty, and 
for exposing the English forces to considerable 
peril; many of our soldiers will, I fear, leave 
Malta vanquished men. 

Thave fairly fulfilled my design of spending 
fourteen days in Malta, and at the end of them 
Inowset down my notes of Maltese experience, 
and of the talk that I have heard commonly 
among the people. I may repeat much that is 
incorrect, for Iam no more than a reporter 
of opinions and tales that I found current in 
the place. But, as they are opinions and 
tales that I found universally accredited, I 
think it proper to make them known. 

Though the Maltese air seemed to me— 
coming as I did from the smoke of London— 
genial and bracing, the weather sunny and 
most delightful, the Maltese themselves were 
grumbling about cold. The winter had been 
severe, and the spring they said was late ; 
then again, prices were so high that they 
thought a famine was impending. I need 
give no details about the climate, for I 
am not describing Malta. I did find the 
nights extremely cold and damp; and, grant- 
ing it to be true as everybody said, that there 
was no necessity for such exposure, I did 
think it a wrong thing that any of our 
soldiers should be sleeping under canvas. 
They will have plenty of unavoidable hardships 
to endure, time enough hereafter for “ rough- 
ing it.” Why not let them be well lodged, 
if good lodging exist? The fears of famine 
are now over. An advance in the prices 
soon allured to Malta, fowls and vegetables 
from Sicily, and beef from Tunis. Some 


of the surrounding villages were there in| fragments of the beef from Tunis are, I 
Sunday dress, going to mass, coming from) believe, to this hour clinging between my 
mass, or killing the time between one mass/teeth. It was good wholesome beef, and 
and another ; walking about, standing about, | there was plenty of it, but its prime joints 
leaning against walls or closed shop shut-| had the texture of the toughest gristle. The 
ters, very many of them busily engaged—| soldiers in Malta must take what provisions 
women especially—in looking at and talk- | they can get ; but as to lodging accommoda- 
ing about, the blue-coated, red-coated, and|tion, people want to know why the de- 
gold-laced strangers. Broad-brimmed priests! mand does not produce a sufficient supply. 
walked to and fro like kings, parting the |The material, it is said, exists. On a 
crowds before them as they went, and as in-| former occasion, when a concentration of 
dignant at the tokens which surrounded them | troops took place at Malta, house-room was 
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found in the town and forts, for twenty-five | they be exaggerated, as I think they are— 
thousand men. Since that period,government| though it is vowed to me that they are 
has spent much money on spacious public literally true—I have seen enough to make 
buildings, and yet when there were only 


wher ime sure they are not wholly without 
twelve thousand soldiers in the island during | foundation. 


the present spring, house-room was declared| Some years ago, and within common 
to be exhausted, Will any one account for | memory, there lived in Valetta, as govern- 
this? Every private person in Valetta/ ment architect, surveyor of roads, &., a gen- 
seemed to be quite able to account for it. It|tleman much respected, who modestly and 
is thought better that the soldiers should | faithfully performed his duties for a salary of 
sleep out of doors than that petty clerk A,|one hundred and fifty pounds a year. He 
who would be well lodged in two rooms,| died, and the home government had to send 
should be deprived of any of his twelve, or| out a suecessor. There was then an assistant 
that saperior clerk b, should not have ample | in the shop of a London house-decorator, say 
stabling. ‘The civil service has nive-tenths of of a Mr. Fletcher, of Bond Street, a young 
the law :—possession. Large buildings are | man, say James Mutton, who was said by the 
let out at absurd and nominal rents to/ scandalous to be the natural son of a cabinet 
favourites and clients of the local govern-| minister. Certainly James Mutton, when 
ment ; or, so the little world of Malta said|the little vacancy occurred in Malta, was 
they were. Even the troops lodged under | discovered by the English government to have 
cuuvas, says this world, are lodged in many}a genius for architecture, and was sent out 
cases On a Shameful principle. The civil | accordingly to Valetta as a member of the 
government has impounded schools and | civil service of one of her Majesty’s colonies. 
hospitals to make room for the troops, has| Ashamed of his own plebeian name he bor- 
stopped the course of religion, of education, | rowed help from that of his old master, and 
and charity, rather than encroach an inch! arrived at Malta as James Mutton Fletcher, 
upon the overgrown borders of its own| Esquire, government architect, surveyor of 
members and friends. |roads, and so forth. He at once displayed 
Nearly one-half of Valetta is government! considerable genius for spending money, and 
property, and yet the government has not| discovered very soon that he had not salary 
borrowed the use of a single house from one, enough to maintain him properly in the 
of its own favourites, 1 mean, of course, the| position of a gentleman. 
local government at Malta. The same! Representations having been made at home 
government that is letting a palace to a| to that effect, his salary was increased by two 
friend for about fifty pounds a year, pays for| hundred pounds, This addition to his income 
a small house twenty-five pounds a month, in| increased his responsibilities. Though he 
order to get quarters for the officers. | built nothing to speak of, but his own for- 
Schools and hospitals are broken up, but the | tunes, still, as builder of them, he found his old 
Union Club, which is not much better than a offices too small, and therefore obtained a large 
gaming-house, retains the full use of its| government building in town as official resi- 
spacious premises. A good many years ago,| dence, and another as a country villa. He 













































































































































































there was a commission of inquiry into 
Maltese abuses. It did good, but there is 
already need for another, unless the doings 
of the civil government are very much belied. 


there is due to our soldiers here a severe 
and uncompromising scrutiny into the alleged 
jobbery of placemen, with especial reference 
to the practice of making buildings that are 
public property, subservient to private pur- 
poses. One building, I know—a palace in 
itself—is let at a nominal rent to a club; 
another is used by a subordinate functionary, 
who contrives so to magnify himself that he 
fills up the whole. His work used to be 
done by his predecessor in two little rooms 
over the shop of the librarian ; the business 
| of the office under its present holder has 
very much decreased, but how much has 
the required space been amplified ? 

I will tell two or three stories as I heard 
them, not vouching for their accuracy, since 
my stay in Malta was so short that I have no 
right to speak positively on such matters. I 
tell them because they show what sort of 
stories L found current, and because even if 
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I have heard enough to make me think that | 


|also obtained certain allotments of land for 
the nominal rent of three pounds six shillings 
| a year, upon which he erected his first build- 
ings, stables of hisown. The land being near 
the town these stables were let out at rents 
that further added one hundred and fifty 
pounds to Mr. James Mutton Fletcher’s 
income. The success of this official thus 
| became so great that it was presently pro- 
posed to make him a present of a thousand 
pounds out of the public funds, Then, 
however, there arose out of doors the 
strongest opposition. Government desired 
to make the grant, and Government com- 
manded the decision of the council, but 
the determined nature of the opposition to 
the job made it necessary to appoint a com- 
mittee of inquiry. It had been said that the 
architect was entitled to a per-centage on all 
money spent on public works. It was replied 
that all his money had been spent. only on 
private maintenance and profit, that there 
were no public works to show, and that the 
report of the committee favoured this opinion. 
|The local government reported to the home 
| government all these proceedings, and asked 











































































































268 
whether they should nevertheless give Mr. 
James Mutton Fletcher the money. 
reply was. in effect, Yes; give Mr. James 
Mutton Fletcher the money. So Mr. Flet- 
cher had it. Then a fresh storm arose, and 


there were petitions sent to England, which | 


resulted in the retirement of Mr. James 
Mutton Fletcher for two years on sick leave 
from his very arduous duties. 1 know no 
more of the tale. 

Tom Log came to Valetta, mysteriously, on 
board ship: young, fat, and stupid: with a 
letter for a high official, which he omitted to 
deliver for some time. He began by spend- 
ing what money he had, at an hotel, then he 
ran into debt, then sank into distress and 
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The | 


{Conducted by 
|charities are provided for, let him look after 
|the prisoners.” But, it was said again, the 
| Superintendent of Police gets five hundred a 
year for doing that. It did not matter. Dr, 
Basket had his salary, and was supposed to 
| look after the prisoners. 

| Now,I found the people in all directions 
| telling me in Malta that this is the sort of 
civil government to which they are accus- 
jtomed. Lazy dogs keep the mangers and 
| the stables too, while there are your horses 
with a hard day’s work before them made 
ito lie down in the road, Ought anybody 
to look into the matter ? 


A MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE. 


tears, and was a Valetta mystery until some- | 


body discovered that he had a letter of in- 
troduction undelivered. When the high official 
read it, Tom Log’s debts were paid, and 
‘om was appointed to aclerkship. The head 
clerk in less than a week wrote to the 
high official indignantly protesting that his 
new subordinate could neither read nor 
write. The reply was, “Teach hin!” Tom 
was taught, and Tom was helped, and Tom 
has prospered. Tom married two rich women, 
(in succession, I hope), and is now one of our 
consuls somewhere. 

Doctor Basket was a doctor’s boy, who 


picked up no more than a few sweepings of 


physic. His master was an Examiner, 
who used to boast that he could pass his 
house-dog if he liked to have him for a 
colleague, and he wished so to befriend 
young Basket. Nevertheless, Basket was 
rejected—his ignorance being too actively 
gross—and so, as nothing could be done with 
him on shore, he was sent out as a ship sur- 
geon. Afloat he proved himself so un- 
qualified, even for the rudest kind of ship 
surgery, that he was held prisoner on board 
his vessel in the harbour of Valetta, and 
condemned to ride the boom. Appeals were 
made on his behalf; the high official inquired 
whether he knew anything of anything ; and 
it was found that he could speak Maltese and 
English. Then he was the very man his 
Excellency required to go about with him as 
interpreter! As such, he was installed, and 
he became very useful in the house ; he went 
to market for the high official's lady, cheapened 
provisions, served sometimes in the capacity 
of courier, and made himself so generally 
useful and agreeable that it was determined 
todo something for him under Government. 
Accordingly, one morning Dr. Basket was 
appointed Medical President ; Chief Medical 


Officer on the Island ! Uprose the profession, | 


and resisted the insult. The decree was 
cancelled ; a new place was expressly made 
for the favourite ; asalary of three hundred a 


year was attached to it; he was to be| 


“ Head of all the Charities.” But, it was said, 
every charity has its own Board of Guardians, 
and the Bishop presides over them all. His 
Exceliency replied, “Never mind, If the 


A Mancuester warehouse. Why a Man- 
| chester warehouse? Why not a Liverpool, or 
|a Bristol warehouse? Simply because they 
| are distinct species of the genus ; because the 

Manchester warehouse is a wareliouse per se, 
distinguishable from the seven-storied red- 
| brick piles which line the quays of our great 
|seaports, and are merely the storehouses of 
that comprehensive article, raw material, 
| The Manchester warehouse is an affair of in- 
| finitely greater complexity and interest than 
these homelier compeers. 

The Manchester warehouse is a striking 
|exemplification of the influence which rail- 
|ways and the other appliances for rapid 
| transit have brought to bear upon the com- 
| merce of the country, and especially upon the 
| operations of its external trade. In the olden 
| time (blest age of romance !) when the journey 
|from Yorkshire to the metropolis was per- 
| formed (D.V.) within the miraculously short 

space of six days, before the steam horse 
| began to fly across the country, bearing some 
hundreds of tons at its back, the mode in 
|which the manufacturers and the retail 
|dealers transacted their business together 
| differed widely from the present system. 
| Each manufacturer kept his stud of travel- 
lers — gentlemen who saw a great deal of 
|the world, and exercised their experience 
upon the simplicity of rural haberdashers. 
Studying mankind from the point of view 
jafforded by a gig; waging unflinching war 
| with knavish ostlers ; ogling buxom cham- 
| ber-maids; eloquent in praise of full- 
| bodied port,— more eloquent in eulogy of 
their masters’ wares; great in whisker and 
loud in voice ; good-natured, vulgar, jocular, : | 
overwhelming, persevering, and industrious 
to the last degree ; the commercial traveller of 
old was a very different personage to his easy- 
going, locomotive successor. His journeys were 
| long and his visits infrequent. Say that he 
| came out of Nottingham, with lace and stock- 
ings, and, in a gig well stocked with samplesand 
patterns, perambulated the length and breadth 
of the land during six long months. Making 
some great commercial Inn his head-quarters, 
he would drive about from village to village, 
until all the district was exhausted of its orders, 
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and enough goods were sold to supply the 
vicinity with hosiery and lace for years to 
come; this done, he would move off to some 
other centre, driving, drinking, swearing, 
puiling his wares, aud making love as only a 
bagman could. 

How different the mode of the modern 
“commercial!” A clerk, or possibly a 
partner in the house which he represents, 
he travels about with nothing but a black 
leather portmanteau, well strapped down, and 
filled with patterns of his wares, With this, 
a railway-rug, a small carpet-bag, and a 
Bradshaw, he contrives to be everywhere, and 
whips off what used to be a six months’ 
circuit, within the space of a single day. 
Breakfasting at home in London, he lunches in 
Manchester, and, after doing a good stroke of 


business there, passes on to York, whence | 


after a cozy dinner and a satisfactory inter- 
view with his principal customers, he is 
whisked back by the night-train to London, 
where he arrives in good time for the morn- 
ing-meal. He is the only man who knows 
Bradshaw. He is great upon three-fifties, 
four-tens, and one-forty-five. He takes his seat 
with his back to the engine, by instinct. He 
is tolerably well-read ; thanks to the railway 
literature. He has no time for driving or 
drinking, or swearing, or pufling, or even for 
making love. He has not, in fact, one single 
characteristic for which the commercial 
traveller used to be distinguished. 

Some few relics there are ;—men who will 
not be run down even by locomotives—who 
preserve the old habits of the race. We see 
the old fellows in their old gigs, driving their 
old mares from old hostel to new-fangled inn. 
They drink the old port in the old manner, 
and feebly crow as they chuck elderly 
chambermaids under the chin; but their 
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| made London the centre of their operations, 
|and turned over fabulous sums of money in 
stockings, silks, dresses, and calicoes. The 
| foundations of colossal fortunes were then 
| laid, which now surpass the treasuries of the 
Esterhazys, the Sutherlands, or the West- 
}morlands, Marvellous were the commercial 
operations which these great haberdashers per- 
formed, One of them having obtained, by dint 
/of court influence, certain information that 
ithe death of the Fourth George was immi- 
nent, posted off northward in hot haste, and 
bought up all the black cloth, and all the 
crape and bombazine in the land, before the 
occasion for a general mourning was known. 
| The railway and the electric telegraph have 
'rendered a similar coup impossible ; but that 
jastute haberdasher now enjoys the fruits 
| of his ability, and calls lands and mansions 
his, which are the spolia opima of a race 
that counts the name of Plantagenet among 
its prefixes. 

In the later days of the slow coaches— 
in the days of Tod—in the days when the 
great mourning operation was performed— 
| London was the centre of attraction for 
;the conntry dealers. In Cheapside, and 
‘its tributary arteries, arose those ware- 
houses which still form the characteristic 
feature of that quarter; and thither came the 
}country drapers to replenish their stocks 
jand buy up the latest braveries of London. 
But the railway has made other centres 
more convenient and attainable; chiefest 
} among which is Manchester. So Manchester 
| has now come to be the reservoir into which 
ithe greatest proportion of our cotton, flax, 
silk, and woollen manufactures find their way, 
and from which the drapers and haber- 
dashers of the north of England are supplied. 

The Manchester warehouse which we lately 





day is gone, they are out of fashion, and the | 


visited, was a building fit for the Town Hall 





sight of them makes us melancholy. They of any respectable municipality; a stately, 
are but the ghosts and shadows of the roar- | spacious, and tasteful edifice ; rich and sub- 
ing bagmen of their youth. Reader! would’st , stantial as its respectable proprietors, the 
thou study the commercial traveller in his well-known firm of Banneret and Co, There 
richest and primest state? Get thee into | are nearly a hundred such buildings in Man- 
France; travel over departments into the chester ;—not so large, perhaps, for this is of 
soul of which the iron hath not entered ;! the largest ; but allin their degree worthy 
and study the Commis-voyageur at the! of Cottonopolis. After some preliminary 
ordinary of the Trois Courounes, or the | chat with Mr. Gilliflower, a member of the 
Boule d’Or, and if you are fond of large men | firm, we proceeded to take a survey of the 
with ragged whiskers—if you can stand a| building; Gilliflower accompanying us the 
little swearing, and have no objection to a| while, expatiating and illustrating, as the 





strong flavour of garlic and stale tobacco—it 
is just possible that you may like him. But, 
in England, the old traveller has passed 
away, and even his successor is fast being 
supplanted by more convenient expedients, 
One of these, is the Manchester Ware- 
house, 

Who first conceived the notion of assem- 
bling beneath one roof stores of every article 
which a haberdasher can stand in need of ?— 
an omnium gatherum of haberdashery ? Fame 
gives the palm to Tod, 

Then sprang up princely dealers who 


choruses did for the heroes of Sophocles 
and Aischylus. We found in this great store- 
house that there was, as Gilliflower expressed 
it, a little of everything ; and everything was 
arranged in such convenient order that it 
could be found as soon as it was wanted, “We 
buy,” said Gillifower, “of the manufacturers, 
and then we sell to the retail trade; the 
dvapers from the country towns and even 
from Canada, come to us. The value of the 
|} stock we keep on hand varies from one to 
two hundred thousand pounds. Here isa 


‘list of what we have—not exactly all we 











have, but just the heads.” And Gilliflower | 
thrust into our hands two considerable 
pamphlets. 

When we had leisure to examine these 
lists of heads, we find that one volume pur- | 
ported to be the General Stock List, and 
comprised eighteen closely printed pages. 
These pages told of linens, diapers, ecambrics, 
and all varieties of sheetings, shirtings, towel- 
lings and canvassings. There were flannels of 
Lancashire and flannels of Wales, Galways 
and Swanskins, serges, baizes, blankets, rugs, 
druggets, lindseys, and kerseys. ‘There were 
ealicoes, and cotton fabrics, in all their count- | 
less and unaccountable nomenclature ;— 
domestics, Croydons, Wigans, twills, ticks, 
drills, jeans, satteens, checks, Derries, can- 
toons and moleskins, muslins, lawns, jacco- 
nets, hair cords, dimities, muslinets. ‘There 
were Hutchinson’s books (not literary pro- 
ductions from the pen of Hutchinson, but 
book-muslins woven at his looms) and Swiss 
books, and pale hard books, and strange 
fabrics called by such names as nainsooks 
and lenos, and sinooth soft lappings, all purity, 
and comfort, and sanctity, not inappropriately 
called bishop’s lawn. There, too, we read of 
fustians, and moleskins, velveteens and drab- 
bets, broadcloths, beavers, pilots, Whit- 
neys, Petershams, friezes, mohairs, and 





unnumbered cloakings ; nor were doeskins 
and cassimeres, or even paddings (to give 
men an athletic muscular appearance) for- 


gotten. For the first time, we heard of vest- 
ings, called baratheas, Valentias, velvettas, 
sealetts and gambroons ; Coventry plushes, 
too, of a colour which might lead us to infer 
that they took their name from the appear- 
ance of Lady Godiva’s cheeks during her 
celebrated illustration of the “haute école.” 
Then there were alpacas, and Coburgs, and 
Osnaburgs, and brocardelts (in a parenthesis 
delicately stated to be available for ladies’ 
skirts), and merinos, and moreens, and prin- 
cettas—types of an endless list of names 
celebrated in Bradford and its .purlieus— 
tammiesg, too, which are better known as 
glazed linings for curtains, and in whose 
history it is recorded that soon after their | 
invention they were made into fashionable 
ball-dresses, and displayed at a great festivity 
by the great ladies of York. 

Then, of dyed goods, came Silesias, Casbans, 
constitutions, and permanents, and endless 
hosieries, and untold gloves, and nondescript 
articles ranging between stay-laces and 
carpet-bags. Then, there was the Scotch 
Department, and the Print Department, and 
the Ribbon Department (subdivided into 
French and Coventry ribbons; one class 
among the latter bearing the suggestive title 
of love-ribbons) ; and all the endless varieties 
of silks, gros, glacé, rads-de-mére, shot, and 
moire ; and delicate laces, and bonnets, and 
rich furs. 

But astonishing as all this was, the other 
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| thirty-four good pages long. 
| it to tell of the countless articles included in 





| volume was to be marvelled at even more ; 
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for, although it professed to contain a list of 
only the small-ware department, it was 
Bootless were 


this list; of twenty-two varieties of um- 
brellas; of ten classes of tapes; of braids 
and ferrets, bobbins and galloons, bindings, 
cords, trimmings, and worsted lace; of 
threads, cottons, silks, webs, window-lines, 
and tassels; of buckrams, sampler canvas, 
foundation muslins, gimps, linings, filletings, 
wire-piping and dress-fasteners. Who shall 
number the varieties of stay-laces and boot- 
laces, or unveil the particulars of such 
mysterious articles as stiffening or petticoat 
cord? What are vause fringes, and wherein 
do they differ from toilet fringe? And what 
on earth is the meaning of heavy white 
cotton bullion fringe? If it be cotton, how 
can it be bullion ? and vice versA? Then, as 
to hooks and eyes; what are the patent 
swan bills? And in needles; how shall 
we distinguish the super drilled-eyed sharps 
from the groundowns? Or what distin- 
guishes the round head country pins from 
the heavy London ditto? Or what are 
Lillekins? Shall we penetrate the mys- 
teries of stays, or peep into carpet bags, or 
enter into the question of braces, or stiffeners, 
or stocks, or ties, or purses, or thimbles, or 
trouser-straps, or busks, or gaiters, or above 
all, of sundries? Here are manufactured 
shirts, and engravings of various collars (the 
Paxton, the Jullien, the Universal, and the 
like) ; here are dickeys of fanciful variety ; 


| Shakespeare collars, for ladies ; and buttons, 


Why, the buttons are a study in themselves 
for variety of price, size, pattern, and mate- 
rial! We shut up the voluminous pamphlets 
in hopeless confusion, and begin to look upon 
Gilliflower as an eccentric millionnaire, who 
has taken an odd fancy to have a little Great 
Exhibition of his own. 

But we not only see the names of these 
things; we see the things themselves; we 
handle them. They lie around in every 
possible variety of shape, and pattern, and 
colour, displaying antagonism in taste,— 
elegance for the elegant, and ugliness for the 
gross. And in the middle of all these won- 
ders, walk matter-of-fact-looking men, exa- 
mining and handling them as if they were 
accustomed to such things everyday of their 
lives: apparently buying them, too. Cus- 
tomers (so Gilliflower whispers), drapers, and 
so forth, selecting goods to make up their 
parcels. That man looking over the velvets, 
isa great Canadian haberdasher ; he comes 
over every six months, and seldom buys 
less than forty thousand pounds worth of 
goods. The man next to him is from Wigan, 
and probably won’t spend more than a ten- 
pound note. : 

So we wander amid splendid draperies 
for robes, and brush against shawls, and look 
over stores of stuffs for the tailor, destined for 
the clothing of mankind. Here are beau- 
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tiful Bradford goods—lustrous as silk—soft as | 
wool ;—and wool it is—wool of the alpaca. 
Here is west of England brdad-eloth ; — 
nothing beats west of England cloth, says) 
Gilliflower. How perfect its texture !—how 
rich its surface! This particular piece is 
worth nineteen shillings the yard. Guess| 
what your tailor would charge if ever he sold 
such stuff. 

We pass on through fustians, and leave| 
them with great expedition, and a strong 
conviction that the word fusty takes its name 
from that useful but odorous material ; and, 
as we pass along, assistant sprites draw 
themselves erect, washing their hands with 
invisible soap in imperceptible water the 
while, as those who deal in haberdashery are 
wont to do. 

We inquire if they sell to none but the 
trade. Gilliflower smiles, and says, that 
now and then, people come there under pre- 
tence of “just seeing the place,” and try to 
pick up a bargain, “just to remind them of 
their visit.” Under these circumstances, it is 





the custom to pass a word well understood 
by the assistants. “Mr. Jones: has Smith’s 
parcel been sent?” “Yes, sir;” with an 
anticipatory smile. “Very well; then take 
the Reverend Mr. Haggle, and show him 
some shawls ; and let him have a cheap one 
to take home to his wife.” Whereupon the 
reverend purchaser is marched up to the 
shawl-department, and is permitted, as a 
special favour, to purchase a shawl for about 
ten shillings more than he would have paid 
for the same, had he purchased it of Lute- 
string the village draper; and, as he only 
wanted it for a memento, it will serve all the 
better for that, when he finds how dearly he 
has paid for it. 

By this time we are in a large room, where 
the packing is being briskly carried on. 
A “hoist” conveys the purchased goods from 
the various floors of the warehouse, and men 
are engaged in piling up the articles within 
hydraulic presses, which squeeze them with 
mighty power into bales of remarkable neat- 
ness and compactness. In one corner of this 
room we observe a desk, at which a man is 
busily engaged in continually opening ant 
shutting a little cupboard, into which little 
scraps of paper come fluttering down as if by 
magic, and then the man writes their con- 
tents in a ponderous tome. Gilliflower ex- 
plains that this is a contrivance for ascertain- 
ing “ how far the customers are going.” The 
customers wander from department to depart- 
ment, ordering as it may seem good to them. 
As soon as a purchase is made, a notification 
of the fact flutters down the communication- 
pipe to the man at the desk ; so that, before 
each customer leaves the house, an account of 
his orders has been submitted to a member 
of the firm, whose fiat determines their 
execution, or otherwise. When a cus- 
tomer has been ordering a little too spe- 
culatively (an event of not unfrequent 
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occurrence), he is a little startled by being 
requested to step aside into the parlour, just 
as he is about to leave the warehouse. 
There, he is confronted by @ur matter-of-fact 
friend, Gilliflower, who tells him straight- 
forwardly that his introduction, being so- 
and-so, and his references so-and-so, they 
have no objection to trust him to a cer- 
tain amount ; but that, if he goes beyond 
it, he must give security. And what means, 


|Say we, have you, O Gilliflower, for ascer- 


taining the solvency of your customers ? 
Gilliflower smiles meaningly, and taking 
down one of a series of ledger-like volumes, 
opens it for our inspection. “Here,” says 
he, “is a list of all our customers. Beneath 
each man’s name, you will find entered, 
all we know about him ; we spare no trouble 
in obtaining this information ; our travellers 
and others in our employ collect it as they 
are able ; and we make contidential exchanges 
of such information with four or five of the 
leading houses in the trade.” 

The information stored in this strange 
treasury of knowledge is comprehensive and 
available ; rather suggestive than conveying 
direct information either way. 


Sansyet, James.—Draper at Spindleton, Intro- 
duced to us by Goodchilds and Co. Phipps’s say that 
they have kad dealings with him up to £500; that he 
was always punctual, and availed himself of discount 
[Very suggestive]. Griggs says that he has £2,000 
in the funds, Ports says that he had £1500 with his 


wife, 


Sometimes the note is pithy, but pregnant. 


Herartwett, Franx.—lIntroduced by Silver and 
Co. 


In this case the introduction is enough to 
secure any amount of credit without further 
inquiry. 

But it occasionally happens that the 
remarks appended are not so flattering : 


Fuiicuty, Tuomas. — Haberdasher at Plasterton. 
Introduced by Grogram, who says that he will not be 
answerable, but believes the young man to be honest 
and well-meaning. Phipps’s say that he has bought 
up to £50, and paid pretty regularly. Jones says that 
he has not saved money, but married, when one-and- 
twenty, a young woman of showy habits, Plays 
billiards, and occasionally drinks, 


And across this character is written in the 
handwriting of Gilliflower, “I don’t think 
this young man will succeed.” 

Against some of the names, we observe 
large black crosses. On requesting to 
know their significance, Gilliflower replies, 
“Well, the fact is these persons are—” and 
here his voice drops to a whisper. 

“ You don’t mean to say so ¢” 

“T do. We can’t trust them; and when 
they take to preaching, we—” and here Gilli- 
flower dashes his hand very expressively 
across the page. 

In taking leave of this splendid and 
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highly respectable establishment, ‘let us | 
observe that the method of business at some | 
of the second-rate houses is not always 80 | 
straightforward Many descend to the | 
petty expedient of employing touters 
(hookers in, they are called), who frequent 
the railway stations and the coffee-rooms 
of inns, and hook in the unwary draper 
to their employers’ dens. If we are 
credit these very active, gentlemen no 
house comes up, for liberality, honesty, and 
respectability, to that of Noils, Shoddy, and 
Co. Or, perhaps, Messrs. Devil’s-dust and 
Fent are the objects of their disinterested 
eulogy. 
meets with a hooker in, when he is hooked 
by the button-hole on the railway platform, 
he had better beware. And should the 
tempter lure him to inspect the stocks of 
the afore-mentioned houses let him be 
careful in his purchases. Above all don’t 
let him accept the invitation to dinner, which 
he will very probably receive ; for, such is 
the extreme liberality of these firms, that 
they generally have a good dinner, and 
plenty of champagne provided for their 
customers. It is surprising how speculative 


some men will become (so say the hookers- 


to | 


When the honest country-draper | » 





in) after dinner. 





WORDS UPON THE WATERS. 


Far away fond hearts are beating, 
Out upon the stormy sea ; 
Let us hear if no kind greeting 
In the noisy waves may be. 
Each in hurrying after each, 
(For the sea is loud and high) 
Will bear it to the pebbly beach, 
And cast it at our feet and dic. 


Hark ! a low farewell of sorrow, 
And foreboding of despair, 
Fearful of the hard to-morrow, 
Loaded with its freight of care : 
Tender words of hope and comfort, 
For the loved and the forlorn, 
Left alone to toil and suffer, 
On the rushing waves are borne. 


Tender thoughts of home far distant, 
Seen through mists of childish tears, 

Mixed with brightest dreams of glory, 
And the hopes of childish years ; 

Honours and renown, and victory, 
Ere the strife is yet begun, 

And the conquered to be pardoned, 
Ere the day is fought or won, 


Vows and words of trust and promise, 
Murmured tenderly and low, 

Given to the midnight breezes, 
Where the northern waters flow ; 

Hope, regret, and joy and sorrow, 
Mingle in the water’s roar, 

As the crested waves are rushing 


Onward to the pebbly shove. 
Hush ! amid the din of waters 

Let us hold our breath, and hear, 
If the thunder of the cannon 

Be not borne towards us here} 


(Conducted by 
If the deadly sound of battle 
Come across the waters free, 
And the English cry of “ Victory ! ” 
Be not echoed by the sea! 


i'THE GREEN RING AND THE GOLD 


RING. 
Tue story I have to tell, occurred less than 
eighty years ago,in the days of powder and 
pomade; of high heads and high heels; 


| when beaux in pea-green coats lined with 


rose-colour, attended on belles who steadied 
their dainty steps with jewel-headed canes; 
and when lettres-de-cachet lay like sachets- 
gants on toilet tables among patches and 
rouge. Less than eighty years ‘ago, when the 
fair “Queen of France and her ladies of honour 
wielded thesesame lettres-de-cachet withmuch 
of the ease with which they fluttered their 
fans. Less than eighty years ago, when the 
iron old Marquis de Mirabeau was writing to 
his brother the Commandeur de Malte those 
fearful letters, wherein the reader of the pre- 


|sent day may trace, as in a map, the despotic 


powers then exercised by the seigneurs of 
France over their sons and daughters, as well 
as over their tenants and vassals. Hard, short- 
sighted, Marquis de Mirabeau! Little did 
he reckon when he wrote those letters, or 
when he consigned his son, in the flush of 
youth, and hope, and love, to a prison-cell 
and to’ exile—that the family-name was to 
be indebted to the fame of that vituperated 
son for its salvation from obscurity, or that 
the arbitrary powers he used so vilely were 
soon to be swept away for ever. 

Less than eighty years ago, then, before 
the Revolution was dreamed of in that part of 
France, there stood, in a long, straggling, 
picturesque village of one of the southern 
provinces, a stone-and-mud cottage, less dirty 
and uninviting than those by which it was 
surrounded. There was no dirt-heap under 
the solitary window, no puddle before the 
door ; which, unlike every other house in the 
village, possessed the luxury of an unfractured 
door-step. No tidy cottage-gardens gave 
cheerful evidence of the leisure or taste of 
the inmates ; for in those days the labouring 
population of France were too thoroughly 
beaten down by arbitrary exactions to have 
spare hours to devote to their own pursuits ; 
but round the window of this particular 
cottage a nasturtium had been trained by 
strings ; and, through its yellow and orange 
flowers one could, now and then, catch a 
glimpse of a pair of lustrous eyes. 

The superior cleanliness of this little 
dwelling, the flowers, the decency of the 
family, were the work of one pair of hands 
belonging to a young girl named Alix Laroux, 
whose industry was the support of a younger 
brother and sister, and of a blear-eyed grand- 
mother, 

Now, Alix was a pretty, as well as # 
hard-w orking girl, yet it was neither to her 
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beauty nor to her industry that she was in- | 


debted for becoming the heroine of our tale, 
although her success in finding work, when 
others could find none, had made envious 
tongues gossip about her. Village scandal is 
very like town scandal ; as like as a silken 
masquerade costume is to its linsey-woolsey 
original ; the form is the same, the texture 
alone is different; and at the well of Beau- 
regard, from which water was fetched and 
where the salad for supper was washed, it 
was whispered that Alix was a coquette, and 
that the remote cause of her prosperity was 
the influence which her bright eyes had 
obtained over the strong heart of the 
Bailiff of Beauregard. Every one wished 
that good might come of it, but 

But, in the meanwhile, good did come 
of it; for, thanks to the large black eyes that 
looked so frankly into his, and to the merry 
smile of the village beauty, Monsieur Reboul 
had come to the knowledge of Alix’s cheerful 
steady activity ; and a feeling of respect had 
mingled with his early admiration when he 
discovered that, while no one was more par- 
ticular in the payment of lawful dues than 
the hard-working girl, no one resisted more 
strenuously any illegal exactions. At length 
the stricken bailiff— who, by-the-by, was 
double Alix’s age—testified the sincerity of 
his feelings towards her by taking her brother 
Jean into the household at the castle, and 
even offered to have Alix herself admitted 
among the personal attendants of one of the 
young ladies of Beauregard ; whose marriage 
had lately been celebrated with great magni- 
ficence in Paris. 

But Alix shook her pretty head, and 
said, “ No, she thanked him all the same,” 
with a smile that showed her pearly 
teeth ; and what man in love—though a 
bailiff—could resent a denial so sweetly 
accompanied ? Monsieur Reboul was, in- 
deed, for a moment cast down, but his’ 
spirits were soon revived by some of those 
wonderful explanations which men in his 
predicament generally have at their com- 
mand; so he left the cottage with a friendly 
adieu to the smiling girl, and without a sus- 
picion that Alix had any private reasons for 
her dislike to leave the village, or that the 
daily greeting of Frangois the stone-cutter 
was a matter of more moment to her than 
the prettiest compliments of the Bailiff of 
Beauregard. 

The next day was market-day at Maillot, a 
town about two leagues distant from the 
village, whither, for four years, Alix had been 
accustomed to go once a week with poultry 
and eggs; her great resource for the rent of 
her grand-dame’s hut. It was a matter 
| of rivalry among the young women of the 

neighbourhood to be first at market; and 
Alix, who greatly enjoyed supremacy in 
everything, had endeavoured in this, as in all 
else, to surpass her companions. This, how- 
ever, was not very easy, for others could rise 
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betimes, as she did herself. A few months 
before, an accidental discovery of her brother 
Jean had at length secured for her the 
envied privilege. Jean, like other idle lads 
of his class, was necessarily a poacher, and, 
on one of his secret expeditions into the 
forest which lay between Beauregard and 
Maillot had chanced to. fall upon a path 
by which the distance between the two places 
was shortened by at least a third. This dis- 
covery he confided to Alix ; and ever since, 
under his guidance and escort, she had 
availed herself of it to reach Maillot earlier 
and with less fatigue than her companions, 
She had found the walk very pleasant when 
Jean was with her to carry her basket, and 
with his boyish sallies to prevent her from 
dwelling on the superstitious terrors with 
which tradition had invested the forest ; but 
now that she must tread its tangled paths 
alone, she hesitated, and was half tempted to 
relinquish the daring project. Still she felt un- 
willing to yield the honour of being first, 
without a struggle. Besides, her compa- 
nions had always given her a reputation for 
courage, and although she had a secret con- 
viction that she owed it solely to her young 
brother’s reflected bravery, it is a reputation 
which young girls prize so highly, that, 
rather than forfeit it, they will rush recklessly 
into real dangers, from which, if they escape, 
it is by their good fortune, and not by 
their boasted courage. 

Alix could not endure to allow to others 
that she was afraid. No, no, she must 
not permit that to be said, nor must she 
expose herself to the jeers and laughter of 
those who would delight to hear that she 
was not first at market. She must go by 
the wood-path, and must go early. And 
so thinking, she laid her down to rest. 

The part of France in which Alix was 
born and brought up is full of historical 
remains, and therefore abounds with tradi- 
tions, the more mystical and terrible fron 
the dash of paganism with which they are 
mixed up. Not a forest, ruin, or grotto, 
is without some picturesque legend, which 
the young listen to from the lips of the aged 
with shuddering delight; and all that 
Alix had ever heard of the forest of Beau- 
regard, or of any other haunted wood in the 
province, rose with disagreeable tenacity to 
her memory on this particular night. She 
remembered the darkness and gloom of the 
old trees, the thickness of the brushwood, 
and shuddered as she thought of the possibi- 
lity of meeting the Couleuvre-Fée—the Me- 
lusina of Provence—or the Chévre d’Or, who 
confides the secret resting-place of hidden 
treasures to the wandering traveller, "ly to 
afflict him with incurable melancholy f he 
prove himself unworthy of riches. As the 
dread of these supernatural creatures in- 
creased upon her with the silence and dark- 
ness of night, she hid her head ‘beneath the 
counterpane, and wisely resolved to dare all 
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that human beings could do to vex her, rather 
than encounter the tricks and temptations of 
those unearthly ones,—and then she slept. 

Light to see, however, is nearly allied to 
courage to dare ; and when Alix arose at early 
dawn, her perturbations and tremblings had 
vanished, and her midnight decision was over- 
turned by the impulse of the morning. She) 
dressed herself, quickly, but carefully, in her 
most becoming attire; and a very fine speci-| 
men of the women of the province she looked 
—noted though they are for the regal style | 
of their beauty—when equipped in her 
plaited petticoat; her bright fichu, not 
pinned tightly down, but crossing the 
bosom in graceful folds, and fastened in 
a knot at the back ; her thick glossy bands of | 
black hair contrasting well with the rich 
glow of her cheek, and with the Madras silk 
handkerchiet which covered without con- 
cealing the luxuriance of her long hair. | 
Holding in her hand her large market-basket, 
not unlike in shape to a coal-scuttle or a 
gipsey bonnet, with a majestic rather than 
a tripping step, Alix began her walk ; looking 
more like one of the Roman matrons from 
whom tradition tells that her race was de- 
scended than a poor peasant girl. 

As she reached the turn from the high- 
road to the wood, she quickened her steps, 
and resolutely took the forest path ; while, as 
if determined to prove to herself that she 
was not afraid, she ever and anon gave forth 
a snatch of song, in a voice as clear and shrill 
as that of the birds twittering in the branches | 
overhead, to join the common hymn of, 
praise with which the denizens of earth and | 
sky salute the new-born day. 

The morning was unusually sultry and | 
oppressive, although the sun was but newly 
risen. Alix felt herself overcome with 
fatigue when scarcely half-way through the 
forest. She was so fatigued that she found it 
necessary to sit down; but, just as she had 
selected a seat in a quiet shady nook which 
promised to be a pleasant resting-place, she 
discovered that it abutted closely on the 
opening to one of the grottos that tradition 
had marked out as the former habitation of 
hermits or saints whose spirits were still 
believed to haunt their old dwelling-places. 
She no sooner became aware of the grotto’s 
vicinity than she rose hastily ; and, snatching 
up her basket, set off down one of the alleys 
of the forest, without taking time tc consider 
where she was going; when forced to pause 
to recover her breath, she found herself in a 
spot she had never seen before, but one so 
lovely that she looked around with surprise 
and admiration. 

It was a little glade, in form almost an 
amphitheatre, carpeted with turf as soft and 
elastic as velvet ; its bright green, enamelled 
with flowers ; and on each petal, each tiny 
blade of grass, dew-drops were sparkliog like 


| 
| 








tears of happiness, in weleome to the sun’s 
returning rays. Around this little circle, 


mighty old trees, gnarled and rugged, the 
fathers of the forest, were 80 regularly 
ranged as to seem the work of art rather 
than of nature, and this impression was 


|strengthened by the avenue-like alley that 


spread from it towards the north. Imme- 
diately opposite to this opening, on the 
southern side of the amphitheatre, rose a 
rampart of grey rocks, marbled with golden 
veins, from whose hoary side sprung forth the 
rock rose or pink cystus, and under whose 
moist shade the blue aster, one of the fairest 
of earth’s stars, flourished luxuriantly, 
As Alix’s eye fell on the trees, and grass, and 
flowers, she set her basket down carefully 
at the foot of a fine old oak, and, forgetting 
fatigue, heat, and superstitious terrors, busied 
herself in gathering the dew-gemmed flowers, 
until her apron was quite full. 

Then, seating herself under the oak, she 
began with pretty fastidiousness to choose 
the most perfect of her treasures to arrange 
into a bouquet for her bosom, and one for her 
hair. While thus engaged she half-chanted, 
half-recited her Salve Regina :— 


Hail to the Queen who reigns above, 
Mother of Clemency and Love! 

We, from this wretched world of tears 
Send sighs and groans unto thine ears. 
Oh, thou sweet advocate, bestow 

One pitying look on us below ! 


The hymn and toilet were concluded 
together ; and then, but not till then, Alix 
remembered that there was a market at 
Maillot, at which she must be present, in- 
stead of spending the day in such joyous idle- 
ness. She sighed and wished she were a 
lady—the young lady of Beauregard, of 
whose marriage Monsieur Reboul had told 
her such five things—and, as she thought thus, 
association of ideas awoke the recollection 
that this day was the twenty-third of June, 
the vigil of St. John ; a season said to be ve 
fatal to the females of the house of Beauregard, 
She shuddered as the terrors of that tradition 
recurred to her memory, and wished she were 
not alone in the haunted forest on so unlucky | 
aday. Many and strange were the supersti- 
tions she had heard regarding St. John’s Eve, 
and many the observances of which she had 
been the terrified witness ; but, that which 
had always affected her imagination the most, 
was the ancient belief that any one who has 
courage to hold a lonely vigil in a chureh on 
St. John’s Eve, beholds passing in pro-~ 
cession all those who are fated to die 
within the year. It was with this supersti- 
tion that the legend of Beauregard was asso- 
ciated ; for, it was said that in old times a cer- 
tain lady of the family had, for reasons of her 
own—bad reasons of course—held such a vigil, 
had seen her own spirit among the doomed, 
and had indeed died that year. Tradition 
further averred, that since then, the twenty- 
third of June had been always more or less 
fatal to the females of her house; and as 
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Alix remeungenes awe a sents to ~ | supernatural terrors, however, rendered Alix 
only Alix Leroux, who, though possessed|only the more exposed to earthly fears; 
neither of chateaux nor forests, and forced to | vee § when a anedaiina at the mais 
work hard and attend weekly markets, had|showed her that the glistening objects 
no ancestral doom hanging over her, but | which had caught her eye at a distance were 
could look forward to a bright future, as the the polished barrels of mousquetons, or heavy 
beloved mistress of a certain stonecutter’s carbines, carried by two men who oceupied 
comfortable home; of which stonecutter’s | the driving seat, a slipped from her hiding- 
existence Monsieur Reboul was quite uncon-| place behind the large oak tree, and care- 
— ssa aia a pws aon ne as the thick bushes 
er thoughts 0 rancois, her young | that overshadowed the rocks. 
warm-hearted lover, and of the two strong, Searcely had she done this, before one of 
arms ready at a word from her to do unheard- | the armed men got down from the box, and 
of miracles, dimpled her cheeks with smiles, | walked round the circular glade, scanning it 
and entirely banished the uncomfortable cogi- | with a curious and penetrating glance. For 
tations which had preceded them; taking | a moment, he paused before the old oak, as if 
up her basket, she arose ; and, looking around | attracted by some flowers Alix had dropped ; 
her, began to consider which path she ought | but, another quick searching look seeming to 
to follow, to find the most direct road to | satisfy him, he returned to the carriage and 
Maillot. |stood by the door, as if in conference with 


She was still undecided, when a whole 
herd of deer dashed down the north alley | 
towards her, and broke forcibly through the 
thick covert beyond, as if driven forward by 
intense fear. She was startled by the sudden | 
apparition, for a moment’s consideration con- | 
vineed her that what had terrified them | 
might terrify her also, and that the part of| 
the forest from which they had been driven 
was that which she must cross to reach 
Maillot. Timid as a deer herself, at this 
thought she strained her eyes in the direction 
whence they had come, but could see 
nothing. She listened ; all was still again, not | 
a leaf stirred,—and yet, was it fancy, or was it 
her sense of hearing excited by fear to a pain- 
ful degree of acuteness, that made her imagine 
that she heard, at an immense distance, a 
muffled sound of wheels and of the tramp of 
horses’ feet ? She wrung her hands in terror ; 
for, satisfied that no earthly carriage could 
force its way through the tangled forest paths, 
she could only suppose that something super- 
natural and terrible was about to blast her 
sight ; still, as if fascinated, she gazed in the 
direction of the gradually increasing sounds. 
Not a wink of her eyes distracted her sight 
as she peered through the intervening 
branches. Presently, a huge body, preceded 
by something which caught and reflected the 
straggling rays of sunshine that penetrated 
between the trees, was seen crushing through 
the brushwood. Nearer and nearer it came 








with a curiously undulating movement, and 
accompanied by the same strange, dull, inex- 
plicable sound, until, as it paused at a few bun- 
dred paces from her place of concealment, she 
perceived to her intense relief that the object 
of her terror was nothing more than an 
earthly vehicle of wood and iron, in the form 
of one of the unwieldy coaches of the day, 
drawn by a team of strong Flanders horses ; 
and that the strange muffled sound which 
had accompanied it, arose solely from the 
elasticity of the turf over which it rolled 
having deadened the noise of the wheels 
and the horses’ hoofs. The relief from 


some one inside. 

“Thank Heaven!” thought Alix, “he 
sees that the carriage cannot pass further in 
this direction ; I shall not, therefore, be kept 
here long ;” and her curiosity as to what was 
next to be done, gaining predominance over 
her fears, she again peered eagerly between 
the branches. A gentleman got out of the 
carriage, and examined the little glade as 
carefully as his servant had done. 

“What a handsome man!” thought Alix. 
“What a grand dress he has; all silk and 


; velvet!” She fixed an admiring glance on 


the tall, noble-looking figure that stood for 
a moment, silent and still, in the centre of the 
amphitheatre. 

“Tt will do, Pierre,” he said at length, as 
he turned on his steps ; “begin your work.” 

Pierre bowed, and, without speaking, pointed 
to a little plot of ground, of peculiarly bright 
green, with a dark ring round it—a fairy- 
ring, in short, so named in all countries— 
which lay almost directly opposite to Alix’s 
hiding-place. 

“ Yes,” was the brief answer. “ Call Joseph 
to help; we are at least an hour too 
late.” 

The strong rigidity of the speaker's coun- 
tenance caused Alix to tremble, although she 
did not know why, unless it were in her 
dread of falling into his hands as a spy of 
his secret actions, whatever they might be ; 
for - was evidently not a man to be trifled 
with. 

Pierre went back to the carriage, from 
which the other man had already descended, 
and together they took, from the hind boot, a 
couple of pickaxes and spades, with which they 
speedily began to cut away the turf of the 
green-ring, for a space of some six or eight 
feet in length, and as many in breadth. 

She could distinctly see Pierre’s face, and 
perceived that it was not one she had ever 
seen before. That of Joseph was concealed 
from her, as he worked with his back towards 
her ; but there was something about his dress 
and appearance which seemed familiar to 
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her, and which was very different from that 
of Pierre. But what strange kind of hole 
was that they were digging ? 

“ Holy Mother of mercy, it is a grave 

As this idea occurred .to her, her blood ran 
cold ; but the sudden thought underwent as 
sudden a change, when, the second man 
turning his face towards her, she recognised, 
to her amazement, the countenance of her 
admirer, the old bailiff. 

The sight of his familiar face dissipated her 
gloomy suspicions, and she speedily persuaded 
herself that instead of a grave to hide some 
dreadful deed, they were digging for some of 
the concealed treasures which everybody 
knew were buried in the forest. Monsieur 
Reboul had often told her that he had heard 
of them from his grandmother, so it was natu- 
ral enough he should be ready to seek them. 
How she would torment him with the secret 
thus strangely acquired ! 

From her merry speculations she was 
roused at length by the re-appearance of 
the tall man, carrying in his arms some- 
thing wrapped in a horseman’s cloak, and 
followed by another and younger figure, 
bearing, like himself, all the outward signs 
belonging to the highest class of the nobility, 
though on his features was stamped an ex- 
pression of cruelty and harshness. 

“Going to bury a treasure, rather than 
seek one,” thought Alix. “Very well, Mon- 
sieur Reboul, I have you still!” 

The tall man, meanwhile, had placed his | 
burden on the ground. Removing the cloak | 
that covered it, he now displayed to Alix’s| 
astonished eyes a young and very lovely lady. 
For a moment, the fair creature stood motion- 
less where she was placed, as if dazzled by 
the sudden light; but it was for a moment 
only, and then she flung herself on the ground 
at the feet of the elder man, beseeching him 
to have mercy upon her, to remember that 
she was young, and that life, any life, was 
dear to her ! 

The man moved not a muscle, uttered not 
a word save these, “I have sworn it.” 

The girl—for she looked little more than 
sixteen—pressed her hands on her bosom, as 
if to still the suffocating beating of her heart, 
and was silent. Such silence! Such anguish ! 
Alix trembled as if she herself were under the 
sentence of that cold cruel man. But, now the 
grave was finished ; for grave it seemed to be, 
and one too, destined to enclose that living, 

anting, beautiful creature. The old man laid 
is hand upon her arm and drew her forcibly 
to the edge of the gaping hole. 

With sudden strength she wrenched herself 
from his grasp; and, with a wild and thrilling 
shriek, rushed to the young man, clung to him, 
kissed his hands, his feet, raised her wild 
tearless eyes to his, and implored for mercy, 
with such an agony of terror in her hoarse 
broken voice, that the young man’s powerful 
frame shook as if struck by ague. Involun- 
tarily, unconsciously he clasped her in his 
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arms. What he might have said or done, 
God knows, had the old man allowed him 
time ; but already he was upon them, and 
snatched the girl from his embrace. The 
young man turned away with a look so ter- 
rible that Alix never recalled it, never spoke 
of it afterwards, without an invocation te 
Heaven. 

“ Kill me first,” shrieked the poor girl, as 
her executioner dragged her a second time to 
that living grave. “ Not alive, not alive! Oh 
my father, not alive !” 

“T have no child, you no father !” was the 
stern reply. The young man hid his face in 
his hands, and Alix saw them thrust their 
victim into the grave; but she saw no more, 
for, with a cry almost as startling as that 
which the murdered lady had uttered, she 
fied from her concealment back to the village, 
Panting, she rushed on without pause, with- 
out hesitation, through unknown paths ; her 
short quick cries for “Help! help! help!” 
showing the one idea that possessed her ; but 
she met no one until she stopped exhausted 
and breathless at the first house in the village, 
that of the curé, 

“Come, come at once ; they will have killed 
her!” she exclaimed. 

“What is the matter, my poor girl ?” he 
asked in amazement, as, pushing back his 
spectacles, he raised his head from his 
breviary. 

“Oh, come, sir! I will tell you as we go. 
Where is Francois! He would help me! 
Oh, what shall 1 do, what shall I do? Come, 
do come!” 

There was no mistaking the look of agita- 
tion in her face; the curé yielded to her 
entreaties and followed her. As they quitted 
the house, they met some labourers with 
spades in their hands, going to their daily 
work. 

“Make these men come with us,” Alix 
said, “and bring their spades !” 

The curé did so, and in an incredibly short 
space of time the little party reached the 
green ring. The spot was vacant now, as 
formerly—carriage, horses, servants, execu- 
tioners, and victim, ail had disappeared as if 
by magic ; and, in the quiet sylvan solitude, 
not a trace save the newly-turned soil was 
perceptible of the tragedy enacted there so 
lately. But Alix staid not to glance around 
her; going directly up to the fatal spot, she 
gasped out, “ Dig, dig!” 

No one knew why the order was given, nor 
what they were expected to find; but her 
eagerness had extended itself to the whole 
party, and they at once set to work, while 
she herself, prostrate on the ground, tried to 
aid them by tearing up the sods with her 
hands. At length the turf was removed, 
and a universal cry of horror was heard, 
when the body of the unhappy girl was dis- 
covered, 

“Take her out; she is not dead! Monsieur 
le Curé, save her ; tell us how to save her!” 
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| The labourers gently raised the body, and | 
placed it in Alix’s arms, as she still sat on 
the ground. ‘They chafed the cold hands, 
loosened the rich dress—the poor girl’s only 
shroud—but she gave no sign of life. 

“ Water, water!” cried Alix. 

No fountain was near, but the rough men | 
gathered the dead leaves strewed around, and | 
sprinkled the pale face with the dew they | 
still held. For a second they all hoped ; the 
eyelids quivered slightly, and a faint pulsation 
of the heart was clearly perceptible. | 

But that was all. They had come too late. 

The curé bent over the dead and repeated 
the solemn “De profundis clamavi ad te, | 
Domine,” and then all joined in the hymn of | 
death, “ Dies irs, dies illa!” as they gently | 
bore the corpse from the place of its savage 
sepulture, to holy ground. For several days, | 
the body was exposed in an open coffin in the | 
little village church of Beauregard, and every | 
effort was made to track the perpetrators of 
the dreadful deed. But in vain; no trace 
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of them could be found. An innate dread | 
of some personal misfortune sealed Alix’s| 
lips with respect to her recognition of the | 
Bailiff, and all inquiries as to the passing of 
a carriage such as she had described, between 
Maillot and Novelle, were made unsuccess- | 
fully. 

The dress of the young lady was carefully 
examined, in hopes of the discovery of her) 
name by means of cyphers or initials on her | 
linen; but there were none. The satin robe, 
the jewels she had worn on her neck and! 
arms, and the delicate flowers twined in her | 
hair, gave evidence that she had been carried 
away from some gay féte. From the ring on | 





her marriage finger they augured she was a 
wife ; but there all conjecture ended. After | 
her burial in holy ground her gold ring and 
other ornaments were hung up in the church, | 
in the hope that some day a claimant might | 
arise who could unravel the strange mystery ; | 
and close by them was suspended an ex voto 
oliering by Alix, in gratitude for her own 
escape, 

The story was never cleared up. Monsieur 
Reboul was never seen again, and Alix 
had so lost her boasted courage that she 
never afterwards dared to take a solitary 
walk, especially near the fatal green ring in| 
the forest. Perhaps it was this dread of being | 
alone, or perhaps the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Monsieur Reboul, which tempted her 
soon afterwards, to follow the advice of her 
neighbours, and become the wife of Frangois, 
the stonecutter. The marriage was a happy 
one, and a time came when the remembrance 
of that fatal Eve of St. John was recalled 
more as a strange legend to be told to 
her children and grandchildren than as a 
fearful drama in which she had herself taken 
part. 

in the revolutionary struggles which fol- 
lowed, the ornaments of the murdered girl 
were, with other relics of the old régime, lost 
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or removed from the little village church. 
Yet the story lingers there still, and, like 
|many another strange story, it is a true one, 


LAST MOMENTS OF AN ENGLISH 
KING. 

An opportunity has been afforded us of 
examining, at our leisure, a curious collection 
of papers of the age of Charles the Second, 
recently discovered at Draycot House, near 
Chippenham, in Wiltshire: the seat of the 
ancient family of the Longs, of Draycot, in 
that county. The collection is very mis- 
cellaneous, consisting of printed broad- 
sides, manuscript satires, not very decent, 
and, in some cases, too well known ; news- 
letters, chiefly relating to matters of little 
general or even local interest, and other 
very miscellaneous sheets of handwriting, 
now and then containing facts of importance 
to the student of English manners and cus- 
toms. The Jew’s-eye of the whole (as an 
enthusiastic collector would call it), is a letter 
adding new points of consequence to the ac- 
counts we possess of the death-bed of Charles 
the Second. Itis, unfortunately, without signa- 
ture oraddress; but theair of truth throughout 
is so great, the known facts and details are so 
supported by other testimony, and the new 
facts it reveals are so consistent with what 
was passing around, and with the known 
character of the individuals to whom they 


| relate, that the discovery of the letter must 


be considered an accession of consequence 
to the stock of materials illustrative of 
English history. 

It is certainly remarkable that the death- 
beds of King Charles the Second and his two 
great favourites, the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Earl of Rochester, are among the 
best known recorded by poets, historians, or 
biographers. Burnet has given us an account 
of the last hours of Lord Rochester, which 
a great moralist (Dr. Johnson) has recom- 
mended to all classes and conditions of 
readers. Pope has made an enduring picture 
of the worst inn’s worst room in which Vil- 
liers breathed his last ; and Mr. Macaulay 
has devoted fourteen pages of his History 
(and among the finest even in his volumes), 
to the last moments of King Charles the 
Second. The picture which Mr, Macaulay 
has drawn with so much fidelity and skill, 
has been compiled from printed and from 
manuscript sources. Every incident has been 
worked up, and given its proper place and 
proportion. One would have thought that 
no more was to be done to it. Our letter, 
however, throws much supplementary light 
upon the scene. Here it is, with the spelling 
modernised. The writer is a lady, the wife 
of a person about the Court at Whitehall, 
with ample opportunities of obtaining in- 
formation from the best-informed persons :— 

“Methinks I owe my dearest a particular 
relation of his late Majesty’s sickness and 
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death, with the intervening accidents which 
escape one’s memory, if they are not written in 
the instant. On Sunday, the First of Febru- 
ary, 1684-5, he found himself not well, 
which he did not confess, but thought it 
might pass away, as doubtless many other of 
his distempers had done. On Sunday night 
he sent to my Lord Chamberlain to send for 
his doctors to attend him the next morning 
to consult about his leg, in which he 
would not own a touch of the gout, but had 


favoured it about three weeks, and wore a| 


plaster on it of his own prescription, but was 
returned to some degree of walking again. ‘The 
doctors came according to his order, and Dr. 
Scarborough finding his speech falter, he ran 
and told the Duke. Dr. King, who was, I think 
called, though no sworn physician, perceived 
it too ; and he went and told my Lord Peter- 
borough, who advised him to return, and be 
near at hand if any accident should happen. 
Whilst this passed, he rose out of his bed, 
and as he was deploring the death of my 
Lord Allington, could not pronounce his 
name, but stuttered ‘ All—All.” Tom Ho: 
who was on his knees, buckling his garters, 
turns quick, and looking him in the face, saw 
it strangely altered, and asked him—‘ Sir, 
how-d’ye-do?’ He puffed, as when he is 
vexed, and would not answer, but rose hastily 
out of his chair, and went through two rooms 
into his closet, shutting the door against Tom 
Ho: who, in care would have pressed in after 


him. There he stayed, some say one, some 
two hours; but when Mr. H. heard him 
walk, he ranto W. C. [Will Chiffinch]| 


and bid him go round and persuade him 
out, which he did with some difficulty. 
As he opened the door, H: looked again, 
and seeing him much changed, he ran 
to the next room and drew in Dr. K. by 
the arm, not having time to speak. When 
he returned, his Majesty was sunk down in 
his chair, with his head to one side, and gave 
the dreadfallest shriek was ever heard. 
the moment, Dr. K. stripped up the sleeve of 
his waistcoat (for he was not dressed), held 
the vein with his thumb, and opened a vein ; 
but he not bleeding, he took a bottle out of 
his pocket, and dropped into his nose, then 
took it by the end, and shook it so as shook 
his whole head, which brought him out of his 
convulsion. fit, so that he bled freely eighteen 
ounces, 


back, arms, and thighs; in the meantime, 
seeing him foam much at mouth, they wished 
a vomit, and the noise having drawn down 
James Chace, who was going to Temple Bar, 
to a patient, chanced to have one of Wether- 
ly’s prescriptions in his pocket, which other- 


wise could not have been prepared under| 


four hours. He took it, and it brougl.t much 
phlegm off his stomach. When they opened 
the blisters, they wrought admirably. He 


Tn | 


By this time Dr. Wetherly and) 
others were assembled, and they approved of | 
what was done, and applied a warming pan of | 
coals to his head, and applied blisters to his | 


was very sensible, and told Dr. Short that ; 
but now he could not speak, and asked what 
ailed him. In the night, he was taken with 
something like a return, between eleven and 
one, but it passed easily. The next day he 
talked and rallied ; and the doctorsforbidding 
|him, he said that order would have kille 
Harry Killigrew, but he would obey it.” 

Here we must break off to call the reader's 
attention to the new points about Lord 
Allington and Thomas Howard (Tom 
Howard was one of the Grooms of the Cham- 
| ber—a John Chase was apothecary to the 
| King’s person), and to the King’s good- 
humoured allusion to Harry Killigrew. The 
writer continues thus :— 

“T should have told you, in his fit his feet 
were cold as ice, and were kept rubbing with 
hot cloths, which were difficult to get. Some 
say the Queen rubbed one, and washed it in 
tears. Pillows were brought from the 
Duchess of Portsmouth’s by Mrs. Roche, 
His Highness [the Duke of York] was first 
there, then I think the Queen (he sent for 
her) ; the Duchess of Portsmouth swooned in 
the chamber, and was carried out for air; 
Nelly roared to a disturbance, and was led 
out and lay roaring behind the door; the 
Duchess wept and returned; the Princess 
[afterwards Queen Anne] was not admitted, 
he was so ghastly a sight (his eye-balls 
turned that none of the blacks were seen, 
;and his mouth drawn up to one eye), so they 
feared it might affect the child she goes with. 
None came in at the common door, but by 
an odd side-door to prevent a crowd, but 
|enough at convenient times to satisfy all. 
The grief of the Duchess of Portsmouth did 
not hinder packing and sending many strong 
boxes to the French Ambassador's ; and the 
second day of the King’s sickness, the cham- 
ber being kept dark (you know)—one who 
comes out of the light does not see very soon, 
and much less one who is between them and 
the light there is—so she came and went of 
|the inside of the bed, and sat down o’t, and 
taking the King’s hand in hers, felt his two 
great diamond rings ; and, thinking herself 
alone, asked him what he did with them on, 
and said she would take them off, and did it 
}at the same time, and looking up saw the 
Duke of the other side, stedfastly looking on 
her, at which she blushed much, and held 
them towards him, and said ‘Here, Sir, will 
you take them?’ ‘ No, Madam,’ said he, ‘ they 
are as safe in your hands as mine. I will not 
touch them till I see how things will go.’ 
But since the King’s death she has forgot 
to restore them, though he has not that she 
| took them, for he told the story.” 

Let the reader particularly observe the 
picture which the writer gives us for the first 
'time, of Nelly’s lying “roaring behind the 
door” (an incident unknown to Mr, Cun- 
‘ningham) and the fearful scene (new to Mr. 
Macaulay), of the Duchess of Portsmouth 
‘taking the rings from the fingers of the 


























| Charles Dickens.) 
| dying monarch. Hogarth has a ring incident 
| nearly as terrible. The letter continues :-— 
| “Since this, every night, about the hours of 
_ twelve or one, he found an alteration, some~- 
| thing of cold sweat, and some shivering ; on 
| Thursday the doctor thought it would con- 
| clude in an intermitting fever, and gave him 
the Jesuit’s powder four times; aiterwards 
‘ he found his nose stopped, that he could not | 
breathe at it, nor scarce at his throat, yet fell 
asleep and slept two hours at least, and 
| waked and asked what o’clock, and said he | 
was much refreshed with that sleep. It was 
either that day or Wednesday that he was 
let blood in one jugular vein; and Pierce 
| missed (for the King’s are not the best 
chirurgeons), then he struck the other, which 
bled well,—they had done it there the first 
| day, but the convulsions were so strong and 
| sudden that they could not; yet then they 
gave him, after his vomit had wrought, a! 
purge or two, which worked mighty well, 
| and the second day he prescribed himself a 
| purge or erapiora, which did the best in the 
| world, as did everything he took, so that it 
| was a wonder he died; but it was abun- 
| dance of blood, and a transport of it to his 
head, and it discharged itself as it could, 
| partly on his lungs, which were full of it, and | 
| partly, as I guess, at the ends of the arteries | 
| (ifany are in the head), for it fell down be- 
| tween the thick skin and the flesh, on his 
_ tight shoulder and arm, in which he com- 
plained of pain two days before his death, | 
| and after the settling of the blood was there 


join in prayer, and audibly said ‘ Amen.’ 


| considered to his brother. 
should die, he first asked his pardon for all 





_ even in the fore-part of his shoulder, which 
is only usual in the hips, and that behind. 
Doubtless many things were prejudicial that 
were done, had his disease been known, but | 

| he had ever laughed at physicians, and would | 
never come under their hands; so none knew | 

_ his constitution since Fraiser died, who told | 

| him, the last time he saw him, that if he 

would be let’ blood spring and fall, and take 
| a purge or two in those seasons, he might live | 

_ toa great age ; but he never would do it.” | 
Pearse, or Pierce, was Chirurgeon-General | 

to the King’s person, and is the Pearse so 
often mentioned by Pepys. Fraiser had been 
| Physician to the King: of his Court skill, 
| Pepys has given an amusing account. The 
| letter-writer now says something about her- 
| self, or rather her husband :— 

“My husband being there, with many} 

| others, he said, ‘Gentlemen, I have suffered | 

| Very much and more than any of you can 
imagine,’ but not with impatience. At eleven 
o'clock a Thursday night he asked the hour, 

_ and when they told him, he answered, ‘ Then, 

ut half-an-hour after twelve, I shall depart ;’ 

| but lived till Friday, about that time in the 

_ morning. My husband was there with a sad 

| heart, and heard him say, ‘I have waited for 

| this change, and desire to be dissolved.’ He 
| Was then let blood by order of Council, though 





| the physician despaired of life; he then died 
4s peaceable as a lamb, and had his sense, ! 
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though not his speech, to the very last. He 
had with him, waiting without (when he 
was not well enough to pray), the Bishops of 
London and Durham, Deans of the Closet 
and Chapel, and was visited by his Grace of 
Canterbury, but none took so much pains as 
Bath and Wells[ Ken, }nor were so well versed 
in that sort of Divinity; but, oh! I tremble 
to tell you, would never be persuaded to re- 
ceive the Communion, though he seemed to 
I 
have heard he was once private, with only 
three in the room (except some one waited 
privately in another hard by till that vacancy). 
What passed then, none can tell that will. 
He recommended all his relations that he 
When he saw he 


he had done to him which looked unkind, and 
said he was forced to it ; then desired him to 
be kind to the Queen, and to his four chil- 
dren by the Duchess of Cleveland, and made 
them kneel down, and desired him to em- 
brace them ; the like he did to the rest ; and 


|the King named them,.but could not bring 


out Bur.’s name, but put him into his hand, 
and desired him to take care of his education, 
for he will be spoiled else ; he desired him to 


| be well to Portsmouth, and not let poor Nelly 


starve. The King that now is repeated over 


|all the children, except Monmouth, whom his 


father had not named. He recommended 


jneither Church, nor State, nor servants, 


nor debts. This King [James the Second] 
behaved himself from the beginning to 
the end the best in the world; he 
wept bitterly, and without affectation; he 
watched and kneeled by him till he could 
searce rise or stand, and paid duty and re- 
spect to the very last moment. ‘They left 
the corpse in bed, coyered with a sheet till 
next day, that he was opened—lI think it was 
till Sunday—and in that time any one might 
see him. They say he looked then as in 
health ; his blisters having made him raw, 
and the covering made him stink without, 
but his inwards were all good and sound, and 
might have lasted many years, though one 
little part of one side of his lungs was tainted 


‘or perished. The twelfth he will be removed 


to the painted chamber, and then the Lords 
ordered to attend his funeral, which will be 
performed without cost ; the whole family to 
be dismissed ; and the King will live as pri- 
vately as when he was Duke till he sees 
what the Parliament will do to establish his 
house ; so that there will not be such a thing 
as a Green Cloth, though established by Act 
of Parliament, Some talk of resuming Crown 
lands, &ec.” 

The name contracted by the writer, and 
which the King could not “ bring out,” is sup- 
posed to be Burford, the King’s son, by 
Eleanor Gwyn. ‘ 

“Sir Seroop How made his peace for des- 


perate words of scandal against the Duke of 
York, sworn by two witnesses two days before 
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the King fell il] ; but Sir Walter Young was | 
not so fortunate, who would have kissed the | 
present King’s hand, and was refused, though | 
his cousin my Lord Charchill was_his| 
mediator, but he was told a time was near in 
which his reality would appear, and after that | 
he should. My wise Lord Max. is, I believe, | 
at the same pass; for he confesses he had | 
employed a friend, but had not heard from | 
him since. * * *) 
no mortal knows, nor is it very material; my 
Lord Devon refused to appear at Council 
when the first proclamation was signed, not'| 
as a whig, for he is much otherways, but 
thinks the death of a King dissolves the | 
Privy Council, and it would be a lessening to 
his quality to obey a summons from men out 
of commission. Dartmouth is Master of 
the Horse, at which Portsmouth storms in her 
own lodgings; but when she desired to speak | 
with his Majesty she could not come within 
three rooms of him, without sending for the 
Groom of the Stole (my Lord Peterborough) | 
to get her admitted (as other people now do). 
He brought her through the rooms, and she 
went into the closet, but nobody heard what | 
passed there, though it is said the King said 
he would take care of her son (the Duke of | 
Richmond) if she would leave him to him, 
but that he would have a Master of the Horse | 
who was able to execute the office. He re- 
ceived Colonel Strang. and Wad. very kindly, 
acknowledging their constant fidelity, and 
promising to do them good, and continued 
him Colonel; in fine you will see rewards 
and punishments come mightily in fashion, 
and a more active prince than has been since 
Queen Elizabeth. The King has given the 
regiment he was colonel of when Duke, to 
the Prince. Col. Werden is Cofferer, the 
Lord Lieutenant and Deputies of Surrey 
dined together two days to consult about 
knights of the shire. Some proposed S. 
R. M.; but he declined, and three were 
named, Sr. A. Bm., Sr. J. V., and Sr. E. E., so 
they are to agree which of the two shall | 
stand, but should Onslow, E. E, or Sr. N. Ca. 
stand, I doubt them much. 

“Tt is said there is a written or printed | 
order for mourning, but I have not seen it. 
Earls’ coaches are wholly in mourning ;/| 
officers must have a coloured cloak ; in fine, 
I do not know very well, but Earls must 
wear long cloaks ; all must wear cloth waist- 
coats and little cuffs. The Queen Dowager’s 
court wears cambric, all others muslin. The 
Queen Dowager puts off her maids, — Mrs. 
Swan and Villiers go to the young Queen, 
the rest to their friends, and pages of honour 
must go home too; every part lessens to an 
atom, so there will be great frugality in 
fashion. The King says he will keep no 
more servants than he can pay quarterly. 
Have you heard how concerned the common 
people were for the King’s sickness? they 
cried as they walked the streets, and great 
sadness in all faces, and great crowds at all 


the gates, which were kept shut to keep 
out the rabble; yet to all the extravagant 
reports they have made they fancy this King 
in his speech at Council declared he would 
be of the Protestant religion, and that he 
had promised his brother so much, and had 
taken the sacrament on’t, so they carte 
thick and threefold to see him at chapel, but 
they said they could not see him because he 
was gone to the Abbey, and that next Sun- 
day he would be at St. Martin’s.” 

We have deciphered several of the initials, 
and further research might explain all. The 
historical interest of the letter is not to be 
doubted. 


DOCTOR PABLO. 


A youne ship-surgeon who had made 
several voyages, set out about thirty-five 
years ago, on board a rotten old three- 
master, commanded by a worn-out captain. 
The ship was named Le Cultivateur, and 
the young surgeon was named Paul de la 
Gironiére. He came of Breton race ; feared 
nothing, and loved adventure. 

After touching in sundry ports, the old 
three-master reached the Philippine Islands, 
and anchored near the little town of Cavita, 
in the bay of Manilla. There, the youn 
doctor obtained leave to live ashore until 
the vessel sailed again; and having found 
lodgings in the town, he began to amuse 
/himself in the open air with his gun. He 
'mixed with the natives, and picked up 
what he could of their language, increas- 
ing at the same time his knowledge of 
Spanish. 

At the end of four months—in Septem- 
| ber, eighteen hundred and twenty—cholera 
broke out at Manilla, and soon spread over 
the island. Mortality was terrible among 
the Indians; and, as often happens with 
Indians, and used to happen often among 
| Europeans when people were more ignorant 
than they are now, the belief arose that 
isomebody was poisoning the wells. No 
suspicion, fell upon the Spanish mas- 
ters of the island, who were dying with 
the rest; but there were several French 
ships in the harbour, and it was therefore 
settled that the wells were poisoned by the 
French. 

On the ninth of October a horrible massa- 
ere began at Manilla and Cavita. The old || 
captain of the Cultivateur was one of the 
first victims. Almost all the French residents 
in Manilla were assassinated, and their houses 
pillaged and destroyed. 

Monsieur Paul the doctor, who was known 
on shore as Doctor Pablo, contrived to escape 
in good time to his ship. As soon as he was 
on board, his services were wanted by the 
mate of an American vessel, who had re- 
ceived a poniard wound. That having been 
dressed, the doctor next heard from several 
French captains that one of their number, 
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Captain Drouant from Marseilles, was still 
| on shore. There remained but an hour of 
| twilight ; he might possibly be saved. The 
| pold young Breton therefore went ashore 
) again in a canoe, and, when he landed, bade 

the sailors abide by the boat until he or Cap- 

tain Drouant should come to them. He then 
| began his seareh ; and, at a little place called 
| Puesta Baga, perceived a group of three or 
| four hundred Indians. 
| had the unlucky captain, pale as a ghost: 
| whom a wild Indian with a kris in his hand 
| held by the shoulder. Down rushed Doctor 

Pablo on the group, thrust the wild Indian 
| to the right and Captain Drouant to the left, 


| and pointing out where the boat was, bade | 
The cap- | 
| tain ran, and the Indians were too much | 
| surprised at the presumption of his rescuer | 
| to take immediate heed of the departure of | 


| the captain run and save himself. 


their victim ; so the captain reached the boat, 
and pulled away from shore. 

But, how was Doctor Pablo to escape ? 
The Indian whom he had thrust aside, ran 
at him with uplifted arm; him the young 
surgeon met by a blow on the head with 

| a little cane. The man ran back to his 
companions, amazed and wrathful. Knives 
were drawn on all sides, and a circle was 


formed about the mad white man; one} 


would not strike alone, but a score or 
two would strike together. The circle was 
closing, when an Indian soldier, armed with 
a musket, jumped into the midst. Holding 
his musket by the muzzle, he swung it 


| violently round at arm’s length, and the} 


revolving butt-end soon cleared a wide space. 


| “Fly, sir!” the soldier said; “nobody will | 


touch a hair of you while I am here.” 


In truth a way was opened, by which the| 


young man was quietly permitted to depart ; 


as he went, the soldier cried after him, | 
“You cared for my wife when she was ill,| 


Captain Drouant having taken the canoe, | 
Monsieur Paul had no course left him but to | 
On the way, | 


| 
| and refused money ; now you are paid.” 
| 


go to his old home in Cavita. 
he met a crowd of workers from the arsenal, 
who had set out with hatchets to attack the 
ships. Among these, too, there was a friend 
who pinned him to a wall, concealed his per- 
son until his companions were gone by, and 
then urged him to promise that he would not 
| go on board the ships, but hide on shore. 


The Doctor’s case was little improved} 


| when he reached home. There came a 
|| knocking at the door, and a whispering 
| outside, of “Doctor Pablo.” It was the friendly 
] voice of a Chinese storekeeper. 

| “What have you to say, Yang-Po?” 

| . “Doctor Pablo, save yourself. The Indians 
|| intend attacking you this night.” 


| 

by flight ; he thought it best to barricade 
his doors with furniture, to load his pistols, 

| and to abide the issue. 


Wearied by a day of anxicty, excitement, 
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Among them they | 








Doctor Pablo would not save himself! 
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and severe physical labour, the beleaguered 
Frenchman found it difficult to keep awake 
and watchful, through the first hours of the 
night. At eleven o’clock there came again 
a knocking, hurriedly repeated. 

“ Who is there ?” 

“ We are friends. The Indians are behind 
us. Escape through the roof at the back, 
and you will find us in the street of the 
Campauario.” 

He took this good advice, and had not long 
escaped before the house was searched and 
pillaged. His new friends sheltered him for 
the night, and were about to convey him to 
his ship on the succeeding morning, when one 
of them brought him a letter signed by all 
the captains in harbour, saying that being 
in momentary fear of attack, they had deter- 
mined to heave anchor, and stand out to sea ; 
but that two of them, Drouant and Perroux, 
would have to leave on land part of their 
provisions, their sails, and their water, unless 
he would send those stores off by means of 
a canoe which was sent with the letter, and 
was subject to his orders. 

“The safety of two ships,” said the young 
surgeon, “depends on sending off this water 
and these stores.” 

“Your own safety,” his friends replied, 
“depends on getting off yourself, and that 
immediately.” 

“T am resolved to see after the stores.” 

“Then go alone, for we will not escort you 
to destruction.” 

Doctor Pablo did go alone, and found upon 
the shore a crowd of Indians watching the 
ships. He believed that by not fearing them he 
would remove nearly all cause for fear, and 
therefore went boldly up to them, saying, 
“Which of you would like to earn some 
money? I will give any man a piastre for a 
day’s work.” There was a silence. Presently 
one said, “ You do not seem to be afraid of 
us.” “Why, no,” he replied, drawing his two 
pistols; “ you see I stake only one life against 
two.” The men were at his service in a 
minute; two hundred were chosen; a note 
was pencilled and sent off by the canoe to 
summon all the ship’s boats to convey the 
stores. A quantity of money belonging to 
Captain Drouant was taken to the beach 
secretly by the pocketful, and deposited in a 
corner of one of the boats. All went well ; 
there was only one unlucky accident. When 
Captain Perroux’s sails were being repaired, 
one of the men engaged in the work had died 
of cholera, and the rest, fearing infection, had 
wrapped him up hurriedly in a small sail 
and run away. The Indians, in moving the 
sailcloths, uncovered the body, and were at 
once in an uproar. This was, they said, a 
French plot for poisoning the air and spread- 
ing. the infection. ‘Nonsense, men,” said 
Pablo. “ Afraid of a poor devil dead of 
cholera? So be it. Ill soon relieve you of 


him.” Then, with a great display of coolness 
which he did not altogether feel, he wrapped 
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the body again in a piece of the sail-cloth, | 
and, lifting it up in his arms, he carried it) 
down to the shore. He caused a hole to be, 
dug, and laid the body in the grave himself.) shirt, canvas trousers, calico waistcoat, and 
When it was covered up, he erected a rude/ thirteen piastres? Suddenly, he resolved to 
cross over the spot. After that, the loading| let the Cultivateur go, and keep what 
went on without further hindrance. money he had, to set himself up as a prae- 
Having paid the Indians, and given them a | titioner of physic in Manilla. 
cask of brandy, Doctor Pablo went to the ship} But Manilla, as the world knows, is a gay 
with the last cargo of water, and there—as|place in which there is much display of 
he had taken little or no refreshment during | wealth and carriages, and of Spanish colonial 
the last twenty-four hours—his work being | frippery and fashion. How should he begin 1 
now done, he began to feel exhausted. He was | His stars provided for him in the first instanee, 
exhausted in more senses than one, for he was | Before he left the shore on his way back into 
near the end of his worldly as well as of his} Manilla, he met a young European, with 
bodily resources. All his goods and the small} whom he exchanged confidences. This young 
hoards that he had made, were either de-| European was another ship doctor, who had 
stroyed or stolen ; he owned nothing but| himself thought of settling in the Philip- 


done? If they failed to overtake the vessel, 
what figure was he to make in a town where 
he knew nobody, with nothing but a check 








what he had upon him—a check shirt, can- | 


vas trousers, and a calico waistcoat, with a 
small fortune of thirty-two piastres in his 
pockets. When he had recovered from his 
faintness and had taken a little food, he be- 
thought him of an English captain in the 
Bay who owed him a hundred piastres ; as 
the vessels were all on the point of departure, 
he must set off in a small boat at once to get 
them. Now this captain, one of the perfidious 
sons of Albion I am sorry to say, replied to 
the young doctor’s demand that he owed him 
nothing, and threatened to throw him over- 
board. So, in sooth he was obliged to tumble 
back into his boat, and return to the Culti- 
vateur as he could. But then, how could 
he {—for the night was become pitch dark, 
and a violent contrary wind had arisen, 

The night was spent in idly tossing on the 
waves; but, when morning came, and he 
got on board his ship, other difficulties 
disappeared. The Spanish authorities had 
quelled the riots, and the priests in the 
suburbs of Civita had threatened excommuni- 
cation against any one who attempted Doctor 
Pablo’s life ; for, as a son of Aisculapius, his 
life was to be particularly cherished. The 
French ships remained at anchor ; and when, 
soon afterwards, an Indian came on board 
the Cultivateur to invite the doctor to his 
home near the mountains of Marigondon, ten 
leagues off, he had leisure to go, and went. 

For three weeks, he lived happily as this 
Indian’s guest, and then an express mes- 
senger came with a letter from the mate of his 
ship, who had commanded it since the death 
of the old captain, informing him that the 
Cultivateur was about to sail for France, 
and that he.must make haste to comeon board. 
The letter had been some days written, and 
when Doctor Pablo reached Manilla, there was 
his vessel to be seen, with its outspread sails, 
almost aspeck on the horizon! His first 
thought was to give chace in a canoe, the 
Indians saying that if the breeze did not 
freshen they might overtake the ship. But 
they demanded twelve piastres on the spot, 
and only twenty-five were then lying in 
the doctor’s pockets, 


What was to be! 


pines, but was called home by family affairs ; 
he confirmed Monsieur de la Gironiére in his | 
purpose. There was a difficulty about his | 
dress ; it was not quite the costume in which 
to pay physician’s visits. “Never mind that, | 
my dear fellow,” said his friend. “I can 
furnish you with all you want : a new suit of 
elothes and six magnificent lancets. You 
shall have them at cost price.” The bargain 
was settled ; the departing doctor turned 
back to his inn, out of which Doctor Pablo 
presently issued fully equipped. He hada 
most respectable and professional set of 
clothes ; only they weretoo long for him in every 
respect, and everywhere too wide. He had six 
lancets in his pocket, and his little calieo 
waistcoat packed up in his hat. He had paid 
for his equipment twenty-four piastres, #0 
he came out into the streets of Manilla 
with just one piastre in his hand, and the 
whole world of the Philippines before him. 

A triumphant idea presently oecurred to 
him. There was a Spanish captain, Juan 
Porras, known to be almost blind. He would 
go and offer him his services. Where did 
he live? A hundred people in the streets 
were asked in vain. At last an Indian shop- 
keeper observed, “ If Sefior Don Juan is 4 
captain, he will be known at any guard- 
house.” Toa guard-house Doctor Pablo went, 
and thence was at once conducted bya soldier to 
the captain’s dwelling. Night was then closing. 

Don Juan Porras was an Andalusian, and 
a jolly fellow. He was in the act of covering 
his eyes with enormous poultices. 

“Sefior capitan,” said the young Breton, — 
“T am a doctor and a learned oculist, Iam 
come to take care of you, and I am sure that 
I know how to eure you.” s 

“Quite enough,” he replied ; “every physi- 
cian in Manilla is an ape.” 

“That is just my opinion,” said Doctor 
Pablo ; “and for that reason I have resolved to 
come myself and practise in the Philippines.” 

“What countryman are you ?” 

“T am from France.” 

“A French physician! I am at your 
‘service. Take my eyes; do what you will 
with them.” 
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“Your eyes, sefior capitan, are very bad. 
If they are to be healed soon, they ought not 
to be left a minute.” 

“Would you mind making a short stay 
with me ?” 

“T consent, on condition that you let me} 
pay you for my board and lodging.” 

“ Do as you will,” replied Don Juan; “ the 
thing is settledat once, Send for yourluggage.” 

Doctor Pablo’s canvas trousers had been 
thrown aside as too ragged to be worth pre-| 
serving, and his whole luggage was the little | 
white waistcoat packed up in his hat, and his | 
hat was all the box he had, He adopted, | 
the straightforward course, which is at all 
| times the sensible and right course ; he told | 
| the captain the plain truth about himself, and | 
that his lodging could be paid for only out of | 
his earnings, say from mouth to month. The 

captain was on his part delighted. “ If you 
| are poor,” he said, “it will be the making of | 
you tocureme, You are sure to do your best.” | 

Doctor Pablo and the captain got on very | 
| well together. An examination of the eyes | 
next morning showed that the right eye| 
| was not only lost, but enveloped in a mass of | 
cancerous disease that would ere long have 
destroyed his patient’s life. Of the other eye 
there was still hope. “ Your right eye,” the 
| doctor said, “and all this growth about it has 
to be removed by an operation, or you| 
| must die.’ ‘The operation was undergone. | 

The wounds healed, the flesh became sound, | 
| and, after about six weeks, the use of the left | 
| eye was recovered, During this time Doctor | 
Pablo met with a few other patients; so, at) 
the end of the first month, he was able to| 
pay punctually for his board and lodging. 

The captain was cured, but nobody knew | 
that, for he still refused to stir out of doors. | 
“I won’t go out,” he said, “to be called} 
Captain One-eye. You must get me a glass | 
eye from France before I'll stir abroad.” 

“But that will make a delay of eighteen | 
months.” 

“You must wait eighteen months, then, | 
before you get the credit of my cure. Worry 
me, and Jil keep my shutters closed, and 
make people believe that I can’t bear the 
light, and am as bad as ever.” 

If Captain Juan Porras would but show) 
himself, then Doctor Pablo’s fortune would be 
made, Was Doctor Pablo to wait eighteen 
months, until a false eye could be received 
from France? Certainly not. He would turn 
mechanician, and get up an eye at Manilla 
under his own superintendence. He did so, 
and the captain (though it did not feel as 
if it were a clever fit) found it not unsatis- 
factory. He put on spectacles, looked at 
himself in the glass, and consented to go out. 

But what, somebody may ask, is all this 
story about? Is it true? I only know that 
it is all seriously vouched for, by the person 
chiefly irvaiverass | : to wit, the doctor himself. 
Monsieur Alexandre Dumas having in- 
cluded the adventures of Monsieur de la 
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Gironiére in a romance of “A Thousand 


and One Phantoms.” Monsieur de la Gironiére 
considered that it was time for him to 
tell the naked truth concerning him- 
self and his adventures. This he now 
does in a little book called Twenty Years 
in the Philippines; of which, as we under- 
stand from a notice prefixed by the author, 
an English translation is to appear, or per- 
haps by this time has appeared. 

The return of Don Juan caused a great 
sensation in Manilla. Every one talked 
of Seiior Don Pablo, the great French phy- 
sician. Patients came from all parts; and, 
young as he was, he leaped from indigence 
He kept a carriage and four, 
but still lodged in the captain’s house, 

At that time it happened that a young 
American friend pointed out to him a lady 
dressed in deep mourning, who was occasion- 
ally to be seen upon the promenades—one of 
the most beautiful women in the town. She 
was the Marchioness of Salinas, eighteen or 
nineteen years old, and already a widow. 
Doctor Pablo fell in love. 

Vain attempts were made to meet this 
charming sejiora in private circles; but she 
was not to be seen within doors anywhere. One 
morning an Indian came to fetch the French 
physician to a boy, his master. He drove to 
the house indicated—one of the best in the 
suburb of Santa Cruz—saw the patient, and 
was writing a prescription in the sick. room, 
when he heard the rustle of a dress behind 
him, turned his head and saw the lady of his 
dreams. He dropped his pen and began 
talking incoherently; she smiled, asked 
what he thought of her nephew, and went 
away. This made Doctor Pablo, very dili- 
gent in his attendance on the boy; and six 
months afterwards Madame de las Salinas 
—Anna—was his wife, She had a fortune of 
thirty thousand pounds, expected daily in 
galleons from Mexico, 

One evening while they were at tea, news 
came that the galleons were in the offing. 
Husband and wife had agreed that when this 
money came, they would retire to France. 
Don Pablo had then a splendid practice at 
Manilla, and held several official situations, 
kept two carriages and eight horses; 
also a fine table, at which all Europeans 
were welcome guests. It was not ruin, 
therefore, when the tidings came next day 
that: his wife’s money was lost! It had been 
seized on its way through Mexico by Colonel 
Yturbide, and paid to the credit of the inde- 
pendent cause, in a civil war then and there in 
progress. The only difference to Doctor Pablo 
was, that he could not quit the Philippines. 

Among other situations Doctor Pablo held 
the post of surgeon-major to the first light 
battalion of the line, and was a warm friend 
to its captain, Novales. Novales one night 
revolted, the regiment began an insurrection, 
and the surgeon-major rushed out at three 
o’clock in the morning, not exactly knowing 
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what to do. Tumult and cannonading fol- 
lowed. Pablo did not return to his wife for 
twenty-one hours ; he had given his service 
to the Spaniards, and returned safe. He 
found his wife upon her knees ; she rose to 
receive him, but her wits were gone. The| 
terror she had suffered cost her an illness 
that deprived her, for a time, of reason. He 
watched over her, and she recovered. A 
month afterwards she relapsed, and it soon 
appeared that she was subject to monthly 
relapses of insanity. 

He took her in search of health to the 
Tierra Alta, a district much infested by 
bandits ; but he did not mind bandits. He 
had sundry adventures with them, and the 
result of them all was that these people 
thought Doctor Pablo a fine fellow, and liked 
him. With much care, Anna’s health was at 
last perfectly restored. 

Then the young couple, devoted to each 
other, returned into Manilla, where, soon 
afterwards, Doctor Pablo considered that he 
had been insulted by the governor ; who had 
refused to discharge a soldier on account of 
ill-health on his recommendation. Pablo 
suddenly resigned every office that he held 
under the state, and asked his wife how 
she would like to go and live at Iala-Iala?| 
Anywhere, she replied, with Doctor Pablo. 
He bought therefore with his savings, the 
peninsula’ of Iala-Iala; and, although the 
governor behaved courteously, refused his 
resignation, and appeased his wrath, he held 
to his purpose firmly, and set out to inspect 
his new theatre of action. 

It proved to be a peninsula divided by a 
chain of mountains which subsided in a series 
of hills towards the lake. It was covered 
with forests and thick grassy pasturage, and 
was full of game; Doctor Pablo held himself | 
to be a mighty hunter, great in the chace of 
the pheasant or the buffalo, There were no 
animals on the domain more noxious than 
civet cats and monkeys—men_ excepted. |! 
The peninsula was a noted haunt of pirates | 
and bandits. Doctor Pablo went to the cabin | 
of the person who was pointed out to 
him as the most desperate pirate, a fellow 
who would do his half-a-dozen murders in| 
a day, and said to him, “Mabutin-Tajo,” | 
—that was his name—“you are a great) 
villain. I am the lord of Iala-Iala, I wish | 
you to change your mode of life. If you} 
refuse, [ll punish you. I want a guard, give 
me your word of honour that you'll be an 
honest man, and I will make you my lieu- 
tenant.” The man, after a pause, vowed that 
he would be faithful to the death, and 
showed the way to the house of another 
desperado who would be his serjeant. From 
these, and with these, the doctor went to others 
of their stamp, raised a little army, and by 
evening had in cavalry and infantry, a force 
of ten men, which was as large as he 
required. 
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judge on his own domain, and secured more 


was thenceforward not to break order but 
to keep it. He got the people of the 
place together, caused them to consent to 
assemble in a village, marked the line of a 
street, planned sites for a church and for 
his own mansion, set the people at work, and 
masons and master workmen to help them, 
from Manilla. 

The people of Manilla thought the great 
French physician had gone mad, but his 
faithful wife heartily entered into his scheme; 
and, after eight months of constant passing to 
and fro, he at last informed her that her 
castle at Iala was erected, and conveyed her 
to her domain. 

Doctor Pablo begged from the governor 
the post which we should call in London, 
that of Police Magistrate of the Province 
of the Lagune. This made him the supreme 


perfectly his influence over the people. From 
the Archbishop Hilarion, he begged Father 
Miguel de San Francisco as a curate. This 
priest was denied to him, as a person with 
whom no one could live in peace. Doctor Pablo 
persisted and obtained his wish. Father 
Miguel came. He was a fiery, energetic man, 
a Malay, who got on very well with his new 
patron, and was appreciated by his flock: 
not the less because he laboured much among 
them as a teacher and in other ways, and 
preached only once a year, and then it was 
always the same sermon—a short one in 
twoparts—half Spanish for the gentlefolks, 
half Tagaloc for the Indians. 

In this way, Monsieur Paul de la Gironiére 
settled at Iala. There, he lived many 
years. He reformed the natives, taught 
them, and humanised them. Without 
a cannon-shot, he put an end to piracy. 
He cleared woods, and covered the soil 
with plantations of indigo and sugar-cane, 
rice and coffee. ‘The end of his history was that 
he left Iala-Iala when its church contained the 
graves of his dear wife and of his two infant 
children, of a favourite brother who had 
quitted France to dwell with him, of his wife’s 
sister, and of other friends. Doctor Pablo 
went back, a lonely man, to his old mother, 
in France, in the year eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, after having passed twenty years 
in the Philippines. 
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